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LECTURE SECOND. 


In the Lecture of last evening, I attempted to 
give a brief outline of the military operations 
of the two Campaigns of 1812 and 1813. 

My chief object in doing this was to indicate, 
precisely, the circumstances which gave rise to 
the Niagara Campaign of 1814, and to show how 
intimately it was connected with a general plan 
for the systematic prosecution of the War, in 
Canada; for there is, probably, no question 
connected with the military policy of the War, 
which has been so greatly mystified and misrep- 
resented as this. The reason ’can easily be made 
apparent. The disappointments and failures of 
the preceding Campaign naturally led to great 
changes in the personnel of the Northern Army; 
and the old officers, who were displaced, scarce- 
ly agreeing in anything else, were unanimous in 
this, that those who succeeded them were incap- 
able of doing anything which would reflect the 
least honor on themselves or their country. The 
leaven of this ill-feeling was chiefly collected in 
the large cities ; and, symbolizing with political 
biases of the time, the newspapers, during the 
Campaign and for a long time after, were busily 
engaged in disparaging every thing connected 
with the Army operations, on the northern fron- 
tier. The Niagara Campaign, standing conspic- 
uously among these operations, had, of course, 
its full share in these detractions. It was said 
to have no motive or plan, consistent with 
sound military policy : nay, it was diametrically 
opposed to such a policy—an absurdity in de- 
sign, only less monstrous than in execution. 
The allegation to which I alluded, in my former 
Lecture—that the whole Campaign was the re- 
sult of a mistake, in the construction of his 
Orders, on the part of General Brown—is of a 
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piece with these slanders; the whole of which, 
collectively, it was my intention to expose by 
the narrative then given. If I have been suc- 
cessful in conveying, to the minds of my audi- 
ence, a just conception of the facts, as they 
actually transpired, it will be seen that the Cam- 
paign, so memorable, as all admit, for its hard- 
fought battles, was no mistake; on the contrary, 
that it was a natural sequence to the operations 
of 1818; maturely planned, with a wise and 
judicious reference, not only to the particular 
object, but to the ulterior prosecution and ter- 
mination of the War. 

The official character in which the speaker is 
introduced to you demands a word of explana- 
tion, as to the relative military duties of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

All military service is distributed under the 
two general heads of executive and administra- 
tive. To the executive, belong all the active, 
specific military operations—all offensive and 

efensive movements, manceuvres, battles, and 
the like, of which the results are given in ordin- 
ary military dispatches; and the ag; te 
force by which these are performed is called the 
Line of the Army. To the administrative, 
belong the supply of all the various wants and 
exigencies of the operative force, their muni- 
tions, provisions, means of transport, clothing 
and pay, their drill, discipline, and inspection, 
and, generally, whatever is necessary to prepare 
them for service and keep them in an active, 
healthy, and efficient condition, as an operative 
body. The officers assigned to these duties, 
from the Line of the Army, having a superior 
responsibility, were generally designated, in the 
French service, by the word ‘* Major ;” and the 
aggregate of officers, so assi was called 
the ‘‘ Etat Major”—from which word ‘ Etat,” 
by a slight corruption, is derived our word 
‘* Staff.” The proper executive and military 
services of the Army, then, are performed by 
‘**the Line” of the Army: thesubsidiary, though 
all important, duties of administration, by ‘“ he 
“ Staff.” 

‘*The Line” is composed of four different 
descriptions of troops, called, severally, ‘‘ arms 
** of service ’—Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, and 
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Mngineers—differing from each other in their 
weapons and mode of warfare. The first 
three need no explanation, in these respects, ex- 
cept as they all differ from the fourth: viz, 
that, while their appropriate weapons are, in 
every instance, transportable, from place to 
place, those of the Corps of Engineers are 
strictly local and fixed. They consist of In- 
trenchments, Breastworks, Batteries, Ramparts, 
and the like, erected on the ground where they 
are to be used, either in the attack or defence of 
positions. Its material is thus the result of its 
own invention, applied to the circumstances of 
each particular case, with a knowledge of the 
— of all other arms, as well as of its own. 
n European service, this Corps is generally term- 
ed the ‘* Corps du genie;” and, in our own 
Rules and Articles of War, its functions are 
spoken of as connected with the highest branch 
of military science. 

But, besides these executive functions, the 
duties of the Corps of Engineers are also inti- 
mately connected with the military administra- 
tion, or General Staff, of the Army. In all ques- 
tions, in which the local facilities and capabilities 
of ground are concerned—such as the formation 
of Orders of Battle, the disposition of camps, the 
attack and defence of positions, the forcible 
passage of rivers, and, frequently, orders of 
march—in these and other like questions, the 
chief agent and counsellor of a Commander is 
his Corps of Engineers. 

Such were the relations in which, more than 
on any previous occasion of the War, this Corps 
was recognized and employed in the a 
of which I am speaking. The two Colonels, 
McRee and Wood, enjoyed, in a high degree, 
the confidence of the Commander-in-chief, and 
were in the councils of every movement and 
plan ; and, it is worthy of remark, to the honor 
of General Brown, that he was always prompt 
and explicit in acknowledging his official obliga- 
tions to them. Under such circumstances, 
although I was probably the youngest subaltern, 
save one, in the Army, the department of service 
with which I was connected, my relations to the 
General Staff and Head-quarters, and, above all, 
my confidential intercourse with the Field-offi- 
cers of my Corps, gave me opportunities for the 
improvement of the Campaign which few officers 
of my grade could, in any equal degree, have 
enjoyed. It was my desire, on my arrival at the 
Quarters of the Army, to have relinquished the 
command of the Company of Sappers and 
Miners, distrusting my experience for such a 
command, in active service; but there was no 
Engineer officer intermediate in rank between 
Colonel Wood and myself; and the command 
being restricted, by law, to the Corps of Engin- 
eers, I was obliged to waive my objection. Nor 
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had I reason to repent it, afterwards, as it in- 
creased my sphere of responsibility and afforded 
me many valuable opportunities which I could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. 

The Strait of Niagara, on which the Campaign 
was fought, demands a momentary notice, be- 
fore I proceed with my narrative. Its length— 
from Lake Erie, of which it is the outlet, to 
Lake Ontario, into which it empties—is about 
thirty miles ; the first seventeen above the Falls 
being navigable, in connection with Lake Erie, 
and the last five, below Queenston, in connec- 
tion with Lake Ontario; the intermediate dis- 
tance, embracing the Falls and the upper and 
lower Rapids, is, of course, not navigable. 
re at the foot of Lake Erie, about a mile 
and a half above where the Lake is considered 
as passing into the river, we have, on our side, 
Buffalo, the place of rendezvous of the Army, 
before the opening of the Campaign; and, 
nearly opposite to it, on the Canada side, about 
three miles distant, Fort Erie. Two miles below 
Buffalo, on the American side, is the present 
village of Black Rock; and, about fifteen 
miles further down, at the head of the Rapids, 
immediately above the Falls, is the position of 
the old French trading-post of Fort Schlosser, 
on our side, and, opposite to it, the little village 
of Chippewa, at the mouth of the Chippewa- 
creek, in Canada. From Lake Erie to this point, 
the river is generally deep and rapid, varying in 
width from half a mile, at Black Rock, to two 
miles, at Chippewa; and containing several 
islands, one vf which, called ‘‘ Grand-island,” 
embraced between two widely diverging chan- 
nels, contains nearly thirty square miles of sur- 
face. From the village of Chippewa to the 
Falls, following the road, on the Canada side, is 
about two and a half miles; and half a mile 
further to Lundy’s-lane, the site of the battle. 
The heights of Queenston, on the Canada side, 
and of Lewiston, on ours, are about five miles 
still further down, with the villages of the same 
names, respectively, immediately below. And, 
finally, at the confluence of the river with Lake 
Ontario, five miles below Queenston, are situated 
Fort George and an outwork called Fort Mas- 
sisauga, both on the Canada side, and Fort 
Niagara, on ours. 

At the opening of the Campaign, on the 
third of July, Fort Erie was a small unfinished 
work, occupied by a garrison of about one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty 
men, commanded by a Major. The American 
Army, in crossing, was organized in two Divis- 
ions, one of which landed above the Fort and 
the other below, while it was yet dark, on the 
morning of the third; and having sent a light 
force of Indians and Volunteers, through the 
woods, in rear of the work, its pickets were 
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all driven in, and the Fort itself, after a slight 
show of resistance, surrendered. An American 
ison was then placed in it; and, on the fol- 
ing morning, the advance of the Army, under 
General Scott, moved down the Niagara and 
took position, at Street’s-creek, about a mile 
and a half above Chippewa—his front protect- 
ed by the creek, and his right flank, supported 
by artillery, resting upon the Niagara—and in 
this position, he was joined, the same evening, 
by the Commander-in-chief, with the main 
body of the Army. General Riall, with a 
British force, was, at the same time, posted be- 
hind a heavy line of intrenchments, below the 
Chippewa-creek. The situation of the two 
Armies, then, on the morning of the fifth of 
July, may be easily apprehended—Chippewa- 
creek being in front of the British ; Street’s- 
creek in front of the Americans; and a level 
plain, a little more than a mile wide, between 
the two ; bounded by the Niagara-river, on one 
side, and woods, with occasional patches of low 
ground, on the other. 
The early part of the day passed without any 
articular hostile movement, on either side, A 
frin of pickets and scouts occurred, in the 
woods, on our left, which, a little after noon, 


became rather spirited ; and General Porter was 
detached, with his Volunteers, about four 
o’clock, with directions to move, in a circuit, 


beyond the skirmishing parties, and compel 
them to retire or, if possible, to intercept them. 
This he did, as to the movement ; but the enemy 
having obtained notice of his approach, drew 
back, without his being able to cut them off ; 
and, being strongly reinforced by a corps of 
embodied Militia and light troops, they present- 
ly became, in turn, the attacking party; and 
the General was compelled to retire. 

It soon appeared that the troops, which had 
thus been thrown forward for the dislodgment 
of our Volunteers, were a part of the enemy’s 
advance, intended to cover a regular sortie ; 
and that he was now already in motion, across the 

lain, with his entire force, in order for battle. 
To receive them, in a becoming manner, General 
Scott was immediately thrown across Street’s- 
creek, with the First Brigade, consisting of the 
Ninth, Eleventh, Twenty-second, and Twenty- 
fifth Regiments of Infantry and Towson’s Artil- 
lery—the latter taking post near the river, and 
the former displaying, in order of battle, to the 
left, with the extreme left thrown forward. It 
was all done with the a and accuracy 
of a grand review ; and the instant the line was 
displayed, it was engaged with the enemy. The 
latter was allowed, however, to deliver his fire, 
several times, and approach to short point-blank 
distance, without any return. A tremendous 
fire was then opened, from the whole of our 
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line, firing with deliberate aim, by word of com- 
mand—the left, under Colonel Jessup, bearing 
upon the enemy’s right—and, as the enemy were 
seen to be thrown in some confusion by it, the 
word was passed to ‘‘ Cease firing!” ‘‘ Recover 
‘*arms!” and “ Charge with the bayonet !”—all 
which was done with admirable coolness and 
promptitude, and with an effect which, consider- 
ing the nature of the troops opposed, it was 
hardly possible to realize. .The columns which 
had in full march upon us, but a few 
moments before, were now, in another brief 
minute, routed and flying, in uncontrollable dis— 
order, towards the Chippewa. 

The coolness and deliberation with which the~ 
enemy were received, in this, the first conflict of 
the Campaign, was a new event for both parties. 
From ourselves, owing to the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it has scarcely ever received the- 
commendation to which it was entitled ; while 
British officers, who were in the battle, speak of 
it in the most enthusiastic terms. ‘‘ We had 
‘*never seen those y-jackets before,” they 
said. ‘* We su it was only a line of Mili- 
**tia-men ; and wondered why you did not run,. 
‘*at the first fire. We began to doubt, whem 
*‘we found you stood, firmly, three or four 
‘*rounds; and when, at length, in the midst of 
‘*onr hottest blaze, we saw you ‘Port arms’ 
‘*and advance upon us, we were utterly amazed. 
‘*Tt was clear enough we had something besides 
** Militia-men to deal with.” 

General Riall, in his official Report, speaking 
of the critical point of the action, says, ‘‘I im- 
** mediately moved up the King’s iment to 
“the right, while the Royal Scots and the One 
‘*hundredth Regiment were directed to char 
“the enemy, in front, for which they advan 
‘* with the gr test gallantry, under a most de- 
** structive - Iam sorry to say, however, 
‘*in this attempt, they suffered so severely that 
‘*T was obliged to withdraw them, finding their 
** further efforts — the superior numbers of 
‘*the enemy would be unavailing.” And what 
was the snperiority in numbers? In another 
part of bis Report, he represents the te 
force, on our side, at six thousand men; having 
been augmented, he says, by a very large body of 
troops, immediately before the commencement 
of the action ; whilst his own force, exclusive of 
Militia and Indians, is stated at fifteen hundred. 
Before ‘noticing the battle, in any other respect, 
let us correct these numbers and present the case 
as it actually occurred. Our entire te 
force, in Canada, on the day of the battle, was 
less than =~ thousand five hundred men. Of 
these, the Volunteers were engaged in the woods, 
with about an equal number of the same descrip- 
tion of troops, on the part of the enemy; and 
these, therefore, may be paired’ off against each 
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other. A large part of the Artillery was wholly 
unengaged. General Ripley’s Brigade was put 
in motion, to act on the flank of the enemy, 
through the woods, and made praiseworthy exer- 
tions to do this; but, in point of fact, it did 
not reach its ground in season, and did not, 
therefore, take any part in the action. The 
main battle on owr part, was fought, then, en- 
tirely by General Scott’s Brigade and Towson’s 
Artillery, amounting to about one thousand 
men against one thousand, five hundred. It was 
a fair trial of nerve and discipline, between 
these forces; on plain, open ground ; without 
any local advantage or any adventitious circum- 
stance, on either side; and the result was the 
entire repulse, to use no harsher phrase, of the 
more numerous party. 

We claim this result, then, without illiberality, 
as a fair triumph, on our side; the more 
signal, as we estimate, highly, the gallantry of 
the veteran troops opposed to us and the peculiar 
circumstances under which we met them. Our 
one thousand, it will be observed, were many of 
them new in service, and most of them now 
meeting, for the first time, a disciplined enemy, 
in the open field. They were hastily displayed, 
on ground not before occupied by them, with all 
the moral disadvantage of feeling themselves on 
the defensive. On the other hand, one thousand, 
five hundred veteran soldiers, in the highest pos- 
sible state of discipline—being composed of 
the Eighth, or King’s, Regiment, of the line, the 
One Hundredth of the line, and the Royal Scots 
—unsurpassed by any troops in the British 
Army for bravery or loyalty; the ground 
chosen, at the option of the British Commander, 
and with which he was perfectly familiar ; and 
they, the assailants.’ If it had been an appoint- 
ed combat for trial of strength, between equal 
parties, what advanitage could have been asked, 
on the adverse side, which was not enjoyed ? 
Yet, with a disparity in the ratio of two to 
three or us, we were eminently victorious. 

The Battle of Chippewa may he called a 
small affair, and certainly was not, as to the 
numbers engaged, entitled to the rank of a great 
battle. It required less generalship, on that ac- 
count; but the conduct of the troops was, in 
no respect, inferior ; and it is but fair to con- 
clude that the same elements multiplied in any 
ratio, and as well marshalled, would, with the 
corresponding disparity of force, have accom- 
plished a similar result. Such was the view 
taken of it by British officers as well as ourselves. 
During all the previous Campaigns, no opportun- 
ity had occurred so favorable for a trial of 
strength, in which the victory had not been 
decidedly on their side, or questionably, at least, 
on ours. Here there was no room for doubt; 
the victory against great odds had been fairly 
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won by us, and now, for the first time, during 
the War, was it felt that the esprit du corps of 
real service and real discipline had been at- 
tained. 

The Battle of Chippewa was not more remark- 
able as the exponent of discipline than as the 
beginning of a new era, in the mutual confi- 
dence and esteem of the opposing forces. They 
greatly mistake who imagine that such encount- 
ers provoke anything like personal animosity or 
vindictiveness, between the parties concerned. 
Quite the contrary! The sentiment excited in 
every generous mind is that of respect and es- 
teem for a brave and loyal enemy—the more 
decided, as those qualities are more distinctly 
characterized ; and, probably, no persons inter- 
ested in a state of War are so free from every 
sentiment of personal hostility as the very com- 
batants themselves. The result of this battle, 
then, was to awaken a new and far more gener- 
ous intimacy between the two services, if not 
between the two Nations, than had ever existed 
before. 

The two days following the battle were em- 
ployed in opening roads and providing the 
means for crossing the Chippewa, above the vil- 
lage. The British General, seeing the vigor with 
which these works were advanced, in spite of 
his attempts to prevent it, and alarmed for his 
safety, in flank and rear, as soon as the end 
should be accomplished, hastily broke up his 
camp, on the seventh, and retreated down the 
river. On the ninth of the month, General 
Brown moved forward, with the main body of 
the Army, and occupied the camp on the plains 
of Queenston, where I joined, on the tenth, 
and where, on the eleventh, he was also joined 
by the Volunteers having ae of the baggage 
and stores of the Army, who took post on 
Queenston-heights. 

The week following my arrival in camp, 
though not marked by any movement of conse- 
quence, in the operations of the Army, was, to 
me, a period of the deepest interest. My local 
position, in the encampment, was designated 
and occupied, near Head-quarters, in the centre 
of a vast semi-circle, on the circumference of 
which were posted thirteen different Regiments, 
detachments, and Corps. It would be difficult 
to transfer, to this peaceful hour and place, an 
adequate impression of the military sights and 
sounds which gave animation to the scene. The 
various guards mounting; the drills and parades ; 
the regimental beats and bugle-calls, converging 
from so many different points, at once; retreat- 
beating and parade, at sundown; tattoo, at 
nine o'clock ; and, above all, the fine old spirit- 
stirring reveille of Baron Steuben, at the earliest 
dawn of day. These beats commenced, generally, 
with the Regiment on the extreme right ; then 
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the next; the next; and so on; till the whole 
circumference was one grand chorus of the most 
thrilling martial music. To some, perhaps, 
these sounds may be familiar ; and a reference to 
them, in a Lecture, may seem common-place ; 
but few, I presume, who hear me, can have been 
privileged to hear them in the associations of 
actual War, in the presence of an enemy, and 
under circumstances of so much interest as in 
the case now referred to. 

Occasionally, the scene was varied by occur- 
rences of a more particular kind. On the thir- 
teenth of July, a strong reconnoitering party, 
of several Regiments, with a detachment of Ar- 
tillery, was seen, under arms, at an early hour 
in the morning ; and, shortly after, moving off, 
in the direction of Fort George.* A number of 
officers rode to the heights, to get a view of the 
scene of action; but, though the smoke of the 
Artillery was occasionally visible, near Fort 
George, and a heavy firing heard, the detach- 
ment, itself, was hid by the foliage; and we 
were left in uncertainty as to the nature of the 
encounter, until its return, at evening. It was 
then ascertained that the object of the enterprise 
had been accomplished, the pickets and out- 
posts of the enemy having been beaten back, 
and the ground examined to within a short dis- 
tance of the Fort. But the morrow had a tale 


to tell. The —- of minute-guns, from 
e 


some battery, on the heights over our heads, 
and the close roll of the muffled drum, announc- 
ed the funeral of a General officer, in the camp 
of the Volunteers—General Swift of the New 
York Volunteers. 

The little Corps of Sappers and Miners, in 
the mean time, had been armed with a part of 
the battering-train of artillery; and my own 
attention was now unceasingly required in dis- 
tributing and training them for their new duties. 
From the tenth to the twentieth of the month, 
with very little intermission, their whole time 
was employed in the most laborious drills and 
field-exercises, for which I was fully compensat- 
ed when the ‘‘ Marching Order” came out, on 
the day last mentioned, in contemplating my 
little Corps, with its long cavalcade, armed, and 
in complete order, the first in readiness to 
move.t 


* The object of a reconnoisance, is to obtain informa- 
tion as to the enemy’s position, and force, and disposition, 
and intentions, and the local resources of the country. 
This may be accomplished, with sufficient accuracy, under 
certain circumstances, by only one or two individuals. 
But, at other times, the object of the reconnoisance can 
only be obtained by using a heavy detachment, like the 
one mentioned above.—Major Douglass. 

t “The whole Army was put under marching orders, 
** last evening, to move, very early, this morning; and the 
“* Bombardiers had the honor to be the first in readiness, 
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The Orders for marching came out on the 
evening of the eighteenth, but were counter- 
manded, on the following morning. But, on 
the twentieth, however, the whole force was in 
motion, at an early hour, in the direction of Fort 
George; and, at mid-day, we were in position 
about a mile from the Fort, having our right on 
the river, and our left thrown back. The dis- 
tance was so small, that our picket-guards, on 
the right, were nearly in contact with those of 
the enemy ; and, almost immediately after they 
were posted, a running fire commenced, between 
the first two and their opponents, which contin- 
ued, without any long interval, while we lay in 
that position.* 

The day after our arrival, when this firing was 
more than ordinarily brisk, I was invited by my 
friend, Colonel Woud, to join him, in a personal 
reconnoisance, towards the Fort, as a military 
exercise, for my own benefit ; and, having ob- 
tained the permission of the Chief Engineer, we 
mounted and rode towards the outpost. We 
passed down the high road, leading to the Fort, 
under cover of an intervening piece of woods, 


“being ready to strike their tents before reveille. The 
‘*tents were struck about seven o'clock, throughout the 
«camp. I had all my drivers mounted and every man at 
‘** his post, from that time till near eleven, when an Order 
“came to re-encamp. The marching order is renewed, 
“this evening; and the same scene is to be acted over 
“ again, to-morrow morning, only with a different catas- 
« trophe.”—Letter, by Lieutenant Douglass, dated July 
19th, 1814. 

July 0th. ‘‘It is morning, and one Brigade has just 
“ moved off. It was a glorious sight. The Heavy Artil- 
“ery will probably move in the course of an hour, and, 
“ with it, of course, my own Corps, and then follows the 
“ remainder of the Army. I wish you could see my pres- 
“ent line of march. It consists of two very long and 
“heavy eighteen-pounders, drawn by six horses each; 
‘two caissons, drawn by four horses each; two shot- 
“ wagons, drawn by four horses each; and two two-horse 
“ wagons, loaded with implements and camp equipage. 
**T have also a good horse for myself.” —Letter from Lieu- 
tenant Douglass, July 20, 1814. 

* In the arrangements of a camr, in the vicinity of an 
enemy, small detachments of Infantry or Cavalry, called 
“ Pickets,”’ are thrown out, at various points, beyond 
the line of the camp sentinels. These pickets are often 
again divided into small parties, which are thrown still 
further forward, and which may again be sub-divided 
into individual guards. In this method, the whole range 
ef country, for one, two, or three miles, in every direc- 
tion, may be completely under the surveillance of a mili- 
tary encampment. Desertions are prevented ; the enemy’s 
reconnoitering parties are intercepted; and, should the 
enemy appear in force, timely notice is given for his prop- 
er reception, while, at the same time, various annoyances 
may be employed for his obstruction. In the ‘case of a 
forced reconnoisance, a very strong detachment is some- 
times required to beat in these pickets.—Major Douglass. 
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near which our picket No. 1 was posted. As| My attention was presently diverted by my 


we approached this, we discovered that the firing 
was chiefly at the second picket, about two 
hundred yards to the left; and, crossing the 
fences, we came out into the open fields, in rear 
of that position, having no longer the cover of 
woods but the Fort, in full view, before us, at 
the distance of about half a mile. The field in 
which we were was full of stumps and trunks 
of trees, behind which, on the side nearest the 
Fort, our picket-guard was sheltered ; and the 
next field, in the direction of the Fort, of the 
same character, was similarly occupied by the 
ge of the enemy. They were pretty close- 
y en and, of course, our appearance, 
on horseback, gave increased animation to the 
fire, on both sides—our picket endeavoring to 
drive their opponents and divert their attention 
from us; while the British, on their side, were 
equally endeavoring to get the best positions 
and the best aim for hitting us. We, ourselves, 
kept apart and in motion, moving irregularly, 
with our eyes chiefly directed upon the Fort ; 
and, though the balls whistled around us, in 
—_ numbers, it so happened, miraculously, as 
then thought, that neither of us was hit.* 


* The passing remarks of the lecturer were, we are 
assured, almost literally the following: “Perhaps you 
“ would like to know how I felt when, for the first time, 
“T heard the balls whistling about me. I have no objec- 
“tion to telling you. I have heard of a Spaniard who 
“said he never knew what fear was. Such was not 
**the case with me. I should like to have had a strong 
** stone-wall between me and the enemy, for I expected 
“to be either killed or wounded; and I certainly did not 
** want to be either. When the close éwhit of the balls 
** was particularly sharp and spiteful, I could hardly avoid 
“ putting up my finger, with the impression that the tip 
“of my ear, at least, must have been touched. 

“TI may remark, by the way, that many observations 
“have convinced me how great a mistake it is to imagine 
** that courage, in a high sense, consists merely in insensi- 
“ bility todanger. So far from this being the case, I af- 
“firm that true courage may be consistent, not only with 
“the knowledge, but even with the apprehension, of 
“danger. The courage, so called, which is utterly,blind 
“to danger, is of a lower order of qualities. It is rather 
* of a character with the courage of a brute animal, who 
“ does not know nor consider the extent of the opposition 
“ which he shall meet with, and is, certainly, in this re- 
“ spect, insensible to fear. But I am tempted to say that 
** the man who never knew what fear was, could neither, 
‘fon the other hand, realize the greatness of courage. 
“ That is true courage, which advances, in the very face 
*‘ of danger, even to the cannon’s mouth—not ignorantly, 
“but with a full view of all the hazards and responsibili- 
“ties of the position; not because there is no sense of 
“ peril, but because all individual and personal consider- 
“ ations are thrown aside, for the higher claims of a man- 
“ly responsibility in the path of duty, where only true 
** honor lies.” 


companion calling to me, in a hurried manner, 
to “* Keep back /” as they were manceuvering a 
gunuponus. ‘ Don’t let them take us in range,” 
he said; and, raising my eyes to the Fort, it 
was easy to see that they were preparing to fire. 
They did not do so, however, probably think- 
ing it not worth while to waste a shot upon 
either of us, singly; and, after a few moments 
further delay, we returned to picket No. 1. 
Here, it was our intention to reconnoitre through 
the woods; and a couple of videttes having 
crept cautiously forward, with guns cocked, to 
see that no lurking foe was secreted in the 
bushes, we were enabled to penetrate nearly 
through the coppice. We then betook ourselves 
to the trees, climbing till we could just see the 
Fort, at the distance of about seven hundred 
yards, over the foliage; and, having completed 
our observations, vues twenty minutes, with- 
out interruption, we returned quietly to camp. 

An attempt was made by the enemy, in the 
course of the same day, to reconnoitre us, from 
the tops of a small schooner which stood a little 
way up the river, for that purpose. A battery 
being formed to open upon them, and a fire 
kindled for ‘heating shot in rear, they became 
alarmed and immediately dropped down again 
to their ordinary anchorage. A slight alarm, 
raised on one of the pickets, on the following 
morning, brought us to our feet in apprehension 
of an attack. It amounted to nothing, in fact; 
but, as it was near daylight, when it occurred, 
we continued under arms till morning. 

On the morning of the twenty-second, we 
broke up our camp, at Fort George, and moved 
back again to Queenston ; occupying the heights, 
this time, with the village of Queenston, on the 
plain, below, as an outpost. My own particular 
position, in this case, was on the brow ot the 
hill, precisely at the spot since occupied by 
Brock’s monument ; and, here, as the view was 
very commanding, the Staff-officers, particularly 
the two Colonels of Engineers, were in the habit 
of making their rendezvous and employing much 
of their time, during our continuance at that 
place, in sweeping the horizon of the lake with 
their glasses. It was the expectation that the fleet 
might make its appearance, and bring with it an 
additional supply of battering-guns and other 
ammunitions, for the attack of the Forts or, 
possibly, the plan of a combined attack upon 
Kingston, for which the time appeared not un- 
favorable. 

Iallude to this expectation, on our part, as a 
fact, connected with the operations of the Cam- 
paign, and far from intending any reflection as 
to the grounds upon which it was built or the 
circumstances which prevented its being realized. 
No two Commanders, during the War, establish- 
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ed higher claims to the esteem and gratitude of 
their country, than Commodore Chauncey and 
General Brown; for no two men, within the 
circle of my own personal intercourse, had I 
& more entire esteem and regard, while living, or 
to their memories a more profound respect, when 
dead. They differed in their views of this co- 
operation; and who will doubt that, in so 
doing, both of them were guided by pure and 
patriotic motives? They, at least, entertained no 
such doubt; and, though a temporary cloud did 
come over their intercourse, at the time, it was 
dissipated, immediately after the War, and 
they continued in uninterrupted intimacy and 
friendship, as long as they both lived. 

We remained in our position, on Queenston- 
heights, until the morning of the twenty-fourth, 
at which time the expectation of the fleet and 
every mode of co-operation, in that quarter, was 
given up. In a conversation, on the preceding 
morning, I was apprised that the plan of our 
future operations was about to be changed ; 
the attack upon Fort Niagara and Fort George 
to be abandoned, for the present ; and an attempt 
made to intercept the enemy’s line of communi- 
cation, round the head of Lake Ontario, by an 
attack upon Burlington-heights: which, if once 
occupied by us, and the Lake also in our posses- 
sion, would isolate General Riall’s Army, with 
the forts, and place them, virtually, at our dis- 
posal. The execution of this plan, with due 
caution and effect, made it necessary for a better 
connection with our depot at Buffalo, to fall 
back, temporarily, from Queenston-heights to 
eres’ and this movement was accordingly 
made, on the twenty-fourth, and the ground oc- 


cupied, on the South side of the Chippewa, 
fronting northward, with the village in ad- 
vance. 

Such was the state of things, when the circum- 
stances which led to the Battle of Lundy’s-lane 
intervened, and gave a new relation to all our 


affairs. After the Battle of Chippewa, and 
during the time we had been maneuvering on 
Fort George, General Riall had retired, up the 
lake, in the direction of Burlington-heights and, 
there, intrenched himself, at Twelve-mile-creek ; 
but having recently received reinforcements, and 
learning, as we afterwards found out, that a large 
addition to his force was at hand, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-general Drummond, he ad- 
vanced from his secure position, and began, 
again, to hover in our neighborhood ; and, on the 
twenty-fifth, in the morning, one of his advanc- 
ed parties was discovered ~ our picket-guard, 
in the vicinity of the Falls. 

It was on the afternoon of that day—a fine 
July day, not excessively hot—between five and 
six o’clock. The Sappers and Miners had just 
been dismissed from drill. My attention was 
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called to a column, in the act of moving out 
from the encampment of the First Brigade. 
My own encampment was on the bank of Chip- 
arene at the South end of the bridge, 

etween the high-road and the river. As the 
column approached the bridge, my good friend, 
Colonel Wood, rode up to me, with a counten- 
ance of unusual animation, and gave me an op- 
portunity of learning its object. ‘*The Brit- 
‘*ish,” he said, ‘‘are understood to be crossing 
‘the Niagara, at Queenston, and threatening 
‘*a dash up the river, on that side. They are 
‘*also in movement, on this side. We wish to 
‘find out what their dispositions are; and the 
‘* detachment before us, under the command of 
‘¢ General Scott, is ordered to make a reconnois- 
‘ance and create a diversion, should circum- 
“stances require; and, if we meet the enemy, 
‘*we shall probably feel bis pulse.” ‘* May I 
‘*go with you?” said IL ‘‘If McRee will let 
‘* you,” he replied. Having obtained the appro- 
bation of the Chief Engineer, I mounted ; and, 
joining him, we rode forward to the front of 
the van 

We had proceeded nearly three-fourths of the 
distance from Sam to the Falls without 
any particular incident, when, in passing round 
a small coppice of woods, we came in sight of 
an old dwelling-house, the residence of Mrs. 
Wilson. There was a number of Cavalry-horses, 
in the yard, caparisoned and holstered, with 
one or two mounted D ns attending; and, 
almost at the instant our eyes fell upon them, 
eight or ten British officers stepped, hastily, 
from the house. and mounted their horses. 
Some of them rode away briskly ; but three or 
four, after mounting, faced towards us, and 
surveyed us with their glasses. An elderly offi- 
cer, of dignified and commanding mien, sta- 
tioned himself in the middle of the road, a 
little in advance of his companions, and coolly 
inspected the head of our column, as it came in 
sight. They waited until we had approached 
within perhaps two hundred and fifty yards; 
and then retreated, slewly, with their glasses 
scarcely withdrawn, until the leading officer, 
closing his glass, waived, with bis hand, a mili- 
tary salute, which was promptly returned by us, 
as they all wheeled and rode swiftly away. 

During this time, — signals were passed. 
hurriedly, in various directions, through and 
beyond the woods, to the distance, apparently, 
of about half a mile beyond the house. Colonel 
Wood and myself being a little in advance, 
were first met, at the dice, by Mrs. Wilson, 
who exclaimed, with well-affected concern, 
‘* Oh, Sirs! if you had only come a little sooner 
**you would have caught them all.” ‘‘ Where 
‘‘are they, and how many?” we asked. ‘It 
‘*is General Riall,” she said, ‘‘ with eight hun- 
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‘¢dred Regulars, three hundred Militia and 
‘¢Indians, and two pieces of artillery.” General 
Scott then rode up, with his Staff, and, dis- 
mounting, the group of officers entered the 
house and closely interrogated the woman. 
When she had given all the information which 
could be elicited, the eye of the General ran 
round the circle until it rested upon the person 
of, perhaps, the most youthful officer present. 
‘* Would you be willing to return to camp, Sir?” 
said he. Not aware of the purport of these 
words, and doubtful, in my inexperience, 
whether or no the General wished to test my dis- 
position to sustain the hazard of a conflict, I 
remained silent. Colonel Wood, however, no- 
ticed my embarrassment, and immediately re- 
lieved me, by introducing me and saying, 
** Lieutenant Douglass will, no doubt, be happy 
‘*to bear your commands to General Brown.” 
‘Very well, Mr. Douglass, return, immediately, 
**to camp, and tell General Brown that I have 
‘met with a detachment of the enemy, under 
‘General Riall, numbering eight hundred Reg- 
‘** ylars, three hundred Militia and Indians, and 
“*two pieces of artillery, and shall engage it, in 
** battle.” I mounted and rode off; but, 


before I turned the angle of the road, the 
troops were already beating down the fences 
and preparing for action. 

As I spurred my wearied and foaming’ horse, 


over the bridge, at Chippewa, I heard the dis- 
tant sound of the first firing ; and, upon enter- 
ing the camp, I found myself the object of gen- 
eral and anxious attention. Riding, directly, 
towards the quarters of the Commander-in-chief, 
I soon perceived General Brown and Colonel 
McRee listening to the reports, with very 
earnest attention. The General led the way 
to his marque, without a word; then turn- 
ing—‘' Well, Sir?” ‘*I left General Scott at 
‘* Mrs. Wilson’s. He desired me to say that he 
**has met with a detachment of the enemy, 
‘* under General Riall, numbering eight hundred 
‘** Regulars, three hundred Militia and Indians, 
‘and two pieces of artillery.” ‘‘ And this jir- 
‘*ing?” interposed the General. ‘‘ General 
‘* Scott said that he should immediately engage 
‘* with the enemy,” Ireplied. After a few words 
and comments, with Colonel McRee, Generals 
Ripley and Porter were instantly ordered to ad- 
vance and support General Scott. Colonel 
McRee directed me to return to the field, obsrev- 
ing that he would soon follow me; and, in this 
expectation, I resolved to put myself on the gui 
vive for him, there. 

It must have been at least a quarter past cight, 
for it was quite dark, when I approached the 
field of battle, on my return from camp. A 
little beyond Mrs. Wilson’s house—which was 
brilliantly lighted up, for the accommodation of 
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wounded men—I found the road diverging 
strongly to the left, through a piece of woods, 
after passing which, it again inclined to the 
right; but, directly forward, in front of the 
opening, there could be traced the dim outline 
of a hill, occupied by a battery of the enemy’s 
artillery, in full play. It was very easy to see 
that there were more than two pieces. Several 
of the shots raked through the opening of the 
road. They appeared, generally, to pass over 
my head; but, occasionally, the limbs of trees 
were cut off by them, and dropped in the way. 
Here and there, I met parties returning with 
wounded men. Arriving at the open ground, I 
discovered the principal part of General Scott’s 
Brigade, on the left of the road, actively engag- 
ed with what appeared to be the right wing of 
the enemy ; and I accordingly turned and rode 
down, in rear of the line, in that direction, 
nearly to its left; but, not perceiving the officers 
I was in quest of, and observing, at the same 
time, some movements on the extreme right, 
which I had not before noticed, I turned and 
rode, in that direction, in expectation of finding 
them, there. As I reached the road, however, 
one of General Brown’s Aids met me, in quest 
of General Scott; and, soon after, Colonel 
McRee came up, riding alone, at speed, and it 
was understood that General Brown and his 
Staff were not far behind. 

‘*Come,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ let us see what 
‘these fellows are doing;” and, instead of 
riding down to the left, where the Infantry of 
the line were chiefly engaged, he spurred for- 
ward towards the British battery, to reconnoitre 
the field. It was now quite dark ; but the firing 
of musketry indicated, plainly enough, the 
position and extent of the lines engaged ; and, 
having examined these, with great animation, 
he drew up, at last, at the foot of the knoll ou 
which the battery was posted. After contem- 
plating it, fora few minutes, he turned to me, 
and raising his hand, he said, with his peculiar 
emphasis, ‘‘ That hill is the key of the position, 
‘*and must be taken ;” and immediately led the 
way, to meet General Brown. 

The General was already near at hand, and 
rode to the field, in company with the Chief 
Engineer, who expressed his opinion to him, in 
the same terms as to me, and entered somewhat 
more fully into the explanation of them. In 
the mean time, Colonel Wood joined them, and 
informed me, a few minutes after, that arrange- 
ments had been made to detach the Twenty-first 
Regiment, under its gallant Colonel, Miller, to 
storm the height. 

I am particular to mention all these circum- 
stances, because the question has been mooted as 
to who originated the charge upon the British 
battery, at Lundy’s-lane; and particular at- 
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tempts have been made to attribute the sugges- 
tion of this movement to General Ripley. It 
is, in my view, a subordinate question, alto- 
gether ; yet, in point of fact, I believe I am 
correct in saying that it was first suggested to 
the mind of the Commander-in-chief by Colonel 
McRee. The storming of the height had been 
fully discussed and arranged before General 
Ripley arrived. It was probably ten minutes 
after all this, before the head of the Second, 
(General Ripley’s) Brigade arrived, through the 
opening of the woods, on the scene of action ; 
and the order being then taken, the Twenty-first 
immediately took up its position for storming 
the height.* 

And now a word for the Twenty-first and its 
Colonel, Miller. Colonel Miller—now the ven- 
erable General James Miller, for I am happy to 
say his life is still spared to us—wasa rare union 
of personal excellency of character with a 
strength and firmness of mind and body, sel- 
dom surpassed even in his own Granite State. 
He had been long in service, having joined the 
Army with the old Fourth Regiment, under 
Colonel Boyd, and had been seasoned in every 
Campaign, from Tippecanoe, downwards. His 
Regiment was somewhat of the same character 
with himself; raised, chiefly, in his native State, 
and devotedly attached to him; and in a fine 


* From the rough draft of a letter from the author to 
the late Hon. John Armstrong: ‘‘ It will perhaps appear 
“strange to you that a statement bearing, as you will 
** perceive, in many of its particulars, upon some of the 
“ questions touching that battle—hy which the service 
“ and the community were so much excited, in the year 
**1815—should have escaped all the investigatione of that 
** period and be now, for the first time, communicated as 
“ matter of history. I will, however, explain this circum- 
“ stance. I was probably the youngest officer in service, 
‘* if not in age, in the Battle of Bridgewater; and, feeling 
“my position to be that of a pupil, it did not occur to 
“me that anything which was seen or heard by me, in 
“that battle, was equally, if not better, known to my 
* superiors in rank. 

“ It happened, moreover, that the particular agency as- 

_ “ signed to me, at the eve of the battle, was not stated in 
“ the Official Reports, either of General Scott or of Gen- 
*‘ eral Brown. Colonel Jones was named as the officer by 
“ whom the first intelligence from the field was brought 
“ to the latter; and, my name not being mentioned, I was 
“ never called upon as a witness. The omission, if it de- 
* serves to be called by so serious a name, was not, at the 
“ time, considered as of any importance. Before it was 
“ known, the Campaign had already furnished occasions 
“of higher consideration to myself, personally; and no 
“motive then existed for calling the attention of those 
“ esteemed commanders toit. After the controversies to 
“ which I have alluded, I regretted not having done so; 
‘but it was then too late to be of use; and the subject 
“* was again suffered to sleep.” 
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state of discipline. A better selection, there- 
fore, could not have been made, for the arduous 
duty of storming the British battery. 

The reply made by him, when it was pro > 
was quite characteristic. ‘Colonel Miller,” 
said the officer, ‘‘ will you please to form up 
**your Regiment and storm that height?” He 
raised his herculean form and fixed his eye, for 
an instant, intently upon the battery: then turn- 
ing his bit of tobacco, with great sang-froid, he 
replied, with a significant nod, ‘‘Tll try, Sir! 
‘* Attention—the Twenty-first !” and, immediate- 
ly, led away this Regiment in the direction requir- 
ed.* The other Regiments of the Second Brigade 
filed along the road and halted, as a right wing 
to General Scott’s Brigade; and, in this direc- 
tion, the group of officers, with whom I was, 
moved, also, to avoid being brought in range 
when the assault upon the battery should take 
effect. Meantime, the Twenty-first was moved 
forward, silently and cautiously, but in perfect 
order, to a fence on the slope of the hill, about 
forty or fifty yards from the battery, behind 
which it drew up, in line; and, after pouring 
one well-directed volley into the battery, they 
pushed the fence flat before them, and rushed 
forward with the bayonet. The whole was the 
work of an instant; the hill was completely 
cleared of the enemy, in almost as little time as 
I have been narrating it, and the battery was 
ours. 

Our troops then moved forward, on the right 
and left, and formed, in Order of Battle, on 
precisely the ground occupied by the British, at 
the commencement of the action, only frontin 
in the opposite direction and having the pater 
battery in rear. This formation was completed 
a little after, perhaps half-past, ten. A new 
moon, which had given a little light, in the 
early part of the evening, had now gone down ; 
and it was quite dark. Indeed, we had, at no 
time, after my return from camp, light enough 
to see the face of our enemy; but it was very 
evident, from his fires, that he was vastly more 
numerous than had been represented to us, by 
Mrs. Wilson; and this we shall be able to ac- 
count for, presently, by the exhibition of his 
own Official Report. For the present, it was 
sufficient for us, that, whatever his numbers 
were, we had gained possession of his ground ; 
and, although there was no reason to suppose 
that we should long enjoy it, without opposi- 
tion, the successful issue of the battle, thus far, 
gave great animation and confidence to the 
troops ; and enabied them to prepare, with cool- 





* It is said that Colonel Miller, himself, first advanced, 
cautiously, up the hill, alone, to reconnoitre the ground; 
and, then, returning, gave the necessary directions to his 
Regiment.—Major Douglass. 
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ness and determination, for the terrible conflict 
that awaited them. 

They were yet but imperfectly formed, on 
their new ground, when the enemy re-appeared, 
in great force, as the ilant; and, after a 
few sharp vollies, given and received, the two 
lines closed in a desperate conflict with the 
bayonet. 

The bayonet, you can well conceive, is a 
potent weapon, on the side of high discipline 
and strong nerves, and, especially, when united 
with the characteristic determination of the 
British soldier. The charge of bayonet is not 
often used, except as a last resort; and then 
seldom goes beyond the mere crossing of the 
‘weapons—one or the other party then breaks or 
retires. But it was not so, in thisinstance. It 
‘was maintained, on both sides, with an obstinacy 
of which the history of war furnishes few ex- 
amples; and, finally, resulted in the second 
repulse of the enemy. A succession of similar 
charges—sometimes repelled by counter attacks, 
upon the flanks of the assailing party, and 
sometimes by the fire of musketry, in front, in 
volleys perfectly deafening—were continued, in 
rapid succession, for nearly an hour, with the 
same result; until the enemy, having suffered 
very severely, and wearied with the obstinacy 
of the combat and hopeless of success, ab- 
stained from further attacks, and left us in un- 
——— possession of the field. 

the meantime, in consequence of wounds 
received by General Brown and General Scott, 
the command had devolved upon General Rip- 
ley, who, after the termination of the battle, 
retained quiet possession of the field, for about 
an hour; and then retired, without the slightest 
molestation, to the encampment. In one partic- 
ular only was this movement to be regretted. 
We had not brought off the captured artillery ; 
and, upon this ground alone, can our antago- 
nist, with any plausibility, dispute with us the 
palm of this victory. 

About the time of the enemy’s second attempt 
to disposess us of our position, I had been di- 
rected to return to camp and prepare my com- 
mand for action, in case they should be required 
on the following day. Before leaving the 
height, I rode around, for the second or third 
time, among those pieces, to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of seeing and handling them. They were 
eight in number—brass guns, of the most bean- 
tiful model, of different calibres, from six to 
twenty-four pounders. Not the slightest appre- 
hension came over my miad that I should not, on 
the following morning, see them all drawn up, 
on the Camp Parade, at Chippewa; and, even 
‘with this assurance, I parted from them not with 
out some reluctance. What, then, think ye, 
was the bitterness of my disappointment and 
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regret, when I found, on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, that the guns had been left on the 

Such, however, was the fact. In the 
absorbing interest of the strife, no one seems to 
have thought of providing means for getting off 
or destroying this artillery; and the omission 
was unfortunately not discovered until it became 
too late to remedy it. 

Irrespective of this circumstance, however, the 
immediate issue of the battle was in the highest 
degree honorable and glorious to the American 
arms. It had been sustained by about five hours 
hard fighting, and against what disparity let us 
now examine by a reference to the British of- 
ficial account. It appears that, almost at the 
moment of commencing the action, General 
Riall, whose force may have been previously not 
far from that stated by Mrs. Wilson, had been 
joined by Lieutenant-general Drummond, with 
an addition of about one thousand veteran 
troops, making, with Riall’s force, an aggregate 
of one thousand, eight hundred Regulars, be- 
sides three or four hundred Militia and In- 
dians, which are known to have been in this 
part of the battle ; and this was the state of the 
field, on the British side, from the beginning of 
the battle until about nine o’clock. On our 
side, during the same time, it was contested by 
General Scott’s Brigade only, with a small 
detachment of Artillery, amounting in all to 
about eight hundred and fifty, say nine hundred, 
effective men. About nine o'clock, both armies 
were simultaneously reinforced—ours, by the 
Brigade of General Ripley, a part of Porter’s 
Volunteers, and some Artillery, in all about thir- 
teen hundred men; that of the enemy by the 
One hundred and third and Cne hundred and 
fourth Regiments, with the balance of the Royal 
Scots, amounting, by the statement of General 
Drummond, to about fourteen hundred Regulars, 
in all—and, as near as can be estimated, the 
state of the field, including the killed and 
wounded of the previous fighting, was then a 
little less than four thousand, on the part of the 
British, against, at the utmost, not more than 
twenty-five hundred, on our side ; and such it 
continued to be, through all the subsequent 
strife, to the end of the battle. 

Again; as to the character of the troops and 
the nature of the position occupied by them. 
Three of the British Regiments had been detailed 
from the Peninsular Army ; and the others were, 
probably, not surpassed, in discipline, by any 
troops of the British service. Being previously 
onthe ground, they were enabled to select their 
own position, and secure to themselves every 
local advantage ; and it was in the position thus 
chosen and occupied, that we attacked them. 
Yet, under all these circumstances—superiority 
of numbers and position, veteran service, expe- 
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rience, discipline, and esprit de corps—his left 
wing was driven back, with great loss, at the 
first onset; his right wing only for a time saved 
from the same fate, by the commanding influ- 
ence of his battery and the strong position of 
his light troops, in the woods, Finally, in the 
second stage of the battle, his battery, the key 
of his position, was stormed and taken; his 
whole re-inforced line driven back ; his own po- 
sition occupied and held by us, in spite of the 
most determined efforts to retake it; and still 
held in undisputed possession, for nearly two 
hours, after those efforts had ceased. Will any 
one say that this was not a victory ? 

In the darkness of the night, it is true, we 
lost sight of the captured artillery; but that 
event can, in no degree, affect the historic reality 
of the enemy’s complete repulse. It is easily 
accounted for, by the peculiar circumstances 
under which the battle was fought and the ab- 
sorbing interest of the fight. The guns would 
have been a gratifying evidence of the result; 
but they are not the only evidence. The facts, 
as I have stated them, are corroborated by 
abundant testimony; and the absence of these 
trophies no more invalidates such testimony, 
than the absence of an incidental memorandum 
would impair the validity of a contract or a title 
similarly avouched.* 


Seatac deceased 

* The following correspodence will not be without in- 
terest in this connection. It is referred to, in a marginal 
note of the lecturer, and is well authenticated: 


“ Heap Quanrens Burrato, 
** July 29, 1815, 


“ To Buio’n Gan Porter & 

* Bere’e Gen Mruuzr, 

“ GENTLEMEN: 

** Not adoubt existing on my 

“mind that the Enemy were defeated and driven from 

“the fleld of battle, on the 25th July last, near the Falls 

“ of Niagara, leaving us in peaceable possession of all his 
* Artillery, I have, on all occasions, so stated. 

“ Learning that some diversity of opinion has appeared 
“upon this subject, so interesting to the Army, I have to 
“* request of you, Gentlemen, to state your views regarding 
“it. You remained on the Field after I had left it, and 
“know if the Enemy did or did not appear when our 
‘* Army marched off, or if a gun was fired, for a consider- 
“ able time before the Army moved, upon its taking up 
** the line of March, or on its way to Camp, 

“Ido not enquire of you who were the heroes of the 
“day, or which of the Corps particularly distinguished 
“themselves. But Icall upon you to vindicate the fair 
“*and honest fame of the Army which has done so much 
“ to exalt our National character. Do not permit its rep- 
‘*utation to be tarnished by the faults or follies of its 
“ Commanders. The victory was achieved by Americans 
“over the best troops of Britain; and the fact being es- 
* tablished is all that concerns the honor of the country or 
“* the glory of her arms. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
** Jao. Brown.” 
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The British commander, in accounting for the 
length and severity of the conflict, quoted the 
force opposed to him at five thonsand men, and 
gave us credit for a more than ordinary share of 
gallantry, on that estimate. ‘‘It cannot escape 
‘* observation,” says the annalist of Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, in speaking of this battle, 
“that, although British valour and discipline 
‘* were finally triumphant, the improvement of 
‘*the American troops, in these qualities, was 
‘*eminently conspicuous.” Such is the language 
of British historians, on the supposition that 
our force was five thousand strong. What 
should be the language of impartial history, 
when it is verified that we were, in fact, less 


“ Burraxo, 29th July, 1815, 

Sim: 

‘* In answer to your letter of this date, we have no 
“ hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, the character of 
“every incident attending the battle of Niagara Falls, 
“and particularly the mode of its termination,’exhibits 
“ clear and unequivocal evidence that it resulted in a de- 
* cided victory on the part of the American Army. 

“‘We found the enemy in possession of a commanding 
“eminence, in the centre of open and extensive fields, 
‘* without any woods, ravines, or other cover sufficiently 
“ near to favour an attack, and supported by a Battery of 
**9 pieces of field ordnance. From this position they 
“were driven at the point of the Bayonet, with the loss 
“ of all his Artillery. After our Army had possessed itself 
“* of their position and Artillery, the Enemy received rein- 
“ forcements, and made not less than three deliberate, 
“ well-arranged, and desperate charges to regain them; in 
“ each of which he was driven back in confusion, with the 
“loss of many prisoners; but the darkness of the night 
“ and the surrounding woods did not permit our Army to 
“ avail itself, as it might, under other circumstances, of 
‘* these repeated successes, The Battle commenced & 
“little before sunset and terminated a little before or 
“ near eleven o’clock. After the Enemy appeared, the last 
“time, they exhibited evidences of great confusion by 
“ distant scattering firing in the woods; and our Troops 
‘were drawn up, in great order, on the field of Battle, 
“ forming three sides of a hollow square, with the whole 
‘‘ of our own and the Enemy's Artillery in the centre. 

‘¢ In this situation we remained for more than an hour, 
“ and in our opinion the Troops were in a condition to act 
‘¢ with more decisive effect than at any former period of 
‘the contest. During this interval, we do not recollect to 
“have heard a gun, or seen any other indication of the 
‘‘ Enemy being near us; and at the close of it the Army 
‘‘ retired slowly to camp, without any molestation by, or 
“the appearance of, afoe. We left on the field the En- 
“emy’s Artillery and other trophies of Victory, which 
‘were, at the time of our leaving it, and had been for a 
‘ long time before, in our undisputed possession. 

“« We are, Sir, very respectfully 
** Your obt Servants 
* Perse B. Porrzr. 
* James Mitixn. 
“To Maj Gen’l Baown.” 
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than half that number? And yet there have 
not been wanting Americans!—shall I not say 
recreant Americans ?—who, for the gratification 
of their personal malevolence, have defamed 
and disparaged this battle, in almost every par- 
ticular. 

‘‘The darkness of the night, during this ex- 
“‘traordinary conflict,” I quote, in part, the 
language of General Drummond, ‘‘ occasioned 
‘*several uncommon incidents—gunners’ imple- 
‘*ments and accoutrements were interchanged ; 
** British guns limbered up on American limb- 
‘* ers, and vice versa.” Corps sometimes inter- 
mingled friends and enemies, in the strangest 
confusion. In one instance, a line was seen 
forming up, in order of battle, supposed to be 
one of our own Regiments; and an American 
Staff-officer, riding close up, inquired ‘‘ What 
‘*Regiment is that?” ‘The Royal Scots, 
‘* Sir,” was the prompt reply. It was by an 
error similar to this, that General Riall and his 
whole Staff fell into the hands of the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment.* 

A few minutes before Miller’s attack upon 
the British battery, I was in company with a 
large number of Staff-officers, in the road, near 
his right flank, waiting the result. We were 
nearly in the position which had been occupied, 
in the early part of the battle, by the British 
Forty-first. A: non-commissioned officer, whose 
badges and uniform I could not, of course, see, 
approached me, and with the appropriate salute, 
recovering his musket, said: ‘‘ Lieutenant-col- 
‘*onel Gordon begs to have the three hundred 
‘*men, who are stationed in the lane, below, 
**sent to him, as quick as possible, for he is 
**very much pressed.” He Was beyond arms- 
length, and I affected not to hear him distinctly ; 





* General Riall, with his Staff, was captured by one of 
Major Jessup’s flanking parties, under Captain Ketchum. 

It is said that an Aid of General Riall, mistaking the 
Company for British soldiery, and observing that they ob- 
structed the way, called out, “‘ Make room there, men, for 
“General Riall.” At which Captain Ketchum, seeing a 
party follow the officer, at the distance of a few horse 
lengths, promptly responded, ‘* Aye, Aye, Sir;’’ and suf- 
fered the Aid to ride quietly on. As the General, with his 
Staff, approached, they found the passage intercepted by 
an armed force, which closed instantly upon them, with 
fixed bayonets; their bridles were seized; and they were 
politely requested to dismount. ‘‘ What does all this 
**mean?” said the astonished General. ‘ You are pris- 

* ¢ oners, Sir,” was the answer. “ ButI am General Riall!” 
he said. ‘‘ There is no doubt, on that point,” replied the 
Captain; “ and I, Sir, am Captain Ketchum, of the United 
* States Army.” 

The General, seeing that resistance was useless, quietly 
surrendered, remarking, in a kind of half soliloquy, “‘ Cap- 
“tain Ketchum! Ketchum! Well! you have caught us! 
“ sure enough!” 
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whereupon he came nearer and repeated the 
message. Much to his astonishment, I seized 
his musket and drew it over my horse's neck. 
The man could not comprehend the action. 
‘* And what have I done, Sir? I’m no deserter. 
‘*God save the King, and dom the Yankees.” 

It was past twelve o’clock, at night, when I 
arrived in camp, and proceeded to make the 
necessary preparation for the anticipated duties 
of the following day. To this end, my own 
little encampment was changed from the bank 
of the Niagara to a more commanding position, 
on the left ; my guns placed regularly in battery ; 
the furniture, equipments, and munitions in- 
spected and arranged, for instant service ; and, 
in this attitude, we bivouacked for the night. 

The din of battle had ceased, for some time, 
when the troops returned from the field and, 
immediately, betook themselves to the rest and 
refreshment of which it may be supposed they 
stood greatly in need. In consequence of the 
omission to bring off the captured artillery and 
the deep regret universally felt, on that account, 
orders were presently issued, by General Brown, 
to return, with as little delay as possible, to the 
field; and, at a very early hour, therefore, part 
of the troops were again in motion, for this pur- 
pose.* The inevitable delays of that movement, 
however, were such, that the enemy were found 
already posted on a strong position, near the 
Falls, when our troops arrived in that neighbor- 
hood ; and, finding from some prisoners, that 
further reinforcements had arrived, during the 
night, General Ripley, after skirmishing with 
the out-posts, till about eleven o’clock, returned 
slowly to camp. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Il.—AN HSSAY ON THE UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE OF BEING AND ON THE 
NATURE AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL AND ITS AGENOY.— 
CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 82. 


By Ersan Aten, Esqr. 
Section IV. 


Of the natural impossibility of our acting, both 
necessarily, and freely, in the same action, and 
at the same time, and of the confusion which 
attends our reasoning from false analogy. 


From the preceeding reasonings, on the nature 
and agency of the human soul, we may discern, 
that many perplexing questions may arise, rela- 


* There were upwards of seven hundred effective men 
in camp, whose services in the field of Lundy’s-lane had 
not been called for, and who did not even see the action. 
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tive thereto, and though owr researches, and 
critical examinations into its essence, and man- 
ner of action, may be more or less imbarrassed, 
in consequence of the weakness of many, and 
the sophestry of a comparative few ; yet it ought 
not to militate against the reality of our being 
free agents, any more than agaiust our cogitative 
and conscious existence, for if a conscious intui- 
tion of the existence of the soul is to be relied 
on, the Intuitive knowledge of our agency is 
likewise to be depended on, as before argued. 
In our disquisition on the subject of human 
agency, we have frequently made use of two 
words, where one (to the learned) would have 
done without the other, the more clearly, and 
unexceptionably to be intelligable to readers in 
general, to wit, free agent, or liberty of agency, 
or power of agency, Those who are versed in 
language and logic, well know, that agency 
implies the liberty of agency, and that agent, 
implies a power of agency, or action. Agency 
likewise implies a being, or agent, in whom it 
inheres, or is united, from whose power action 
is exerted or suspended, in short, agency (in 
man, ) implies or includes the Idea of a power, 
which is compitent to act, or not act, within the 
circle of its capacity of action, or agency, or as 
applicable to the objects of it, and those of 
mankind only, who have such a power, are truly 
agents (or accountable creatures, ) and if agents, 
free, since liberty is essential to agency, and 
agency to an agent, in whom it inheres or is 
united, so that logically speaking, the words 
Sree agent, or power of agency, does not enlarge 
or alter the definition of the word agent, as the 
Ideas of freedom, liberty, and power, are neces- 
sarily included in our complex Idea of an agent, 
and are the constituant parts of its being. Free 
agency is therefore (strictly speaking) tautology, 
it is the same as agency, agency. Abstract the 
Idea of freedom from an agent, and it would 
cease to be one. The point therefore in dispute, 
is resolved into this single question, to wit, 
whether we are agents or not. It is however 
my opinion, that in logical and close reasoning, 
we had better use some tautology, of both wor 
and Ideas, than such conciseness as would not be 
clearly explanitory, to the majority of readers. 
The flowery stile of oration, would be very im- 
proper, for the investigation of the abstruce 
parts of Science, or to make new discoveries 
therein, though it is os to the fancy, and 
accelerating to the passions like poetry or music, 
when it is juditiously displayed, on those ind 
of subjects, for which it is calculated. We will 
now return to our subject, which demands strong 
plain language and Ideas. By comparing the 
sensless part of the creation with the moral, we 
shall easily perceve that there is an obvious dif- 
ference between them, the former is by nature 


incogitative, and the latter intelligent and con- 
scious. The solar system does not move, but is 
moved, it has not the power of spontaneous 
motion or action, but its orbits are mechanically 
and involuntarily actuated, and their motions 
periodically regulated, by the superintendin 
power of the universe; for they are sensless an 
passive, and have their being and Order, merely 
for the subserviency of moral beings. Omnipo- 
tent power could not govern moral agents, (or 
beings, ) by such absolute unconditional and nec- 
essary laws, as those that actuate the stupid solar 
system, since agency is essential to them, as long 
therefore as moral beings retain their uature, 
they must retain their agency, and as long as in- 
animate and sensles beings, retain theirs, they 
must be incapable of it, and therefore if moved 
at all, it must be done by something that is not 
inherent in themselves, as they are void of un- 
derstanding and volition, and consequently of 
the power of spontaneous action. 

Hence it is that God could not [ | that 
the Ideas which the generality of mankind con- 
nect with the word plenum, are the same which 
they connect with solidity, and as absolute solid- 
ity would (if true,) preclude all motion, they 
have therefore inferred (most commonly) the im- 
possibility of a plenum; which if solid (as they 
suppose it must be,) would not only preclude 
motion in itself, but exclude all manner of ex- 
istence but itself, whether of God, man, angel, 
or spirit, and render all our notions of alloy, 
mixture and temperature delusory and false. 
And it must be acknowledged, that the forego- 
ing inference would be Just, provided a plenum 
and a solidity were identically the same. Buta 
universe of inconceivable kinds and varieties of 
specific entity; both cogitative and incogitative, 
together with such sort of entity as comes with- 
in the notice of our senses, may and must needs 
be replete with entity of one kind or other; and 
consequently constitue a plenum, for this plain 
reason, use any premised vacuum either 
great or smail, if it exists at all, must exist of 
something which is, as nonentity cannot consti- 
tute a vacuum, and if a vacuum exists of sub- 
stance however imperceptible to our senses, 
whether cogitative or incogitative, it is a contra- 
diction to call it a vacuum, since it is replete 
with real existence of one kind or other, and as 
nonentity or the absence of all being cannot give 
an existence to a vacuum, any more than it could 
to the Universe. Therefore we infer a Univer- 
sal plenitude of being. 

That God by his omnipresence pervades all 
nature, is a doctrine cunceeded to by Philosphers 
and Christians, though none can comprehend the 
manner of such an Existence but God himself : 
he cannot be included in any place, or excluded 
from any place, for that he [ ] presently 
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possesses all places, otherwise he would be cir- 
cumscribed oe consequently finite, and there- 
fore not a God. Nevertheless our organized 
senses are not acute enough to perceive anything 
of the Divine essence: nor of the essence of our 
own souls, or of intelligent substances in gener- 
al, yet as they have an existence they must 
possess place, and must therefore exist of sub- 
stance; wherby they are capable of occupying 
the same as before argued. But intelligent be- 
ings do not possess space in the same manner as 
dense Bodies does. Was the Divine Essence per- 
fectly solid, it must have excluded the existence 
of the creation, in which case God would not 
have pervaded all things, but actually have been 
all existence himself; and on the other hand, 
was the creation absolutely solid, it would ex- 
clude the existence of a God. Therefore neith- 
er God nor his Creation are absoluely solid. 
That there is a God, creation evinces, and that 
there is a creation our senses evinces, therefore 
both God and his creation exist, but there is no 
such thing as real solidity in the Universe. We 
are apprized by our senses and by experiments 
that some substances are more dense than others, 
this comparitive Idea of solidity, is all that we 
can conceive of about it, for of solidity in the 
abstract we have no perception. Nor have we 
a perception of a plenum, nevertheless have from 
the reason and necessity of things demonstrated 
the impossibility of a vacuum, which necessarily 
infers a plenum. Thus it is from logical reason- 
ing, and not from our External senses, that we 
are apprized of the reality of a plenum. For 
our organs of sense give us no perception at all 
of Intelligent substances, and but very little 
about those coumpounded of matter [ 

] internal essence of things in general 
are not perceptible to us. We know that such 
bodies which we (eroniously) call solid, by reason 
of certain degrees of densities, with which (to 
us) they are mysteriously possessed cannot two 
of them, be in the same place at the same time, 
for though they are not perfectly solid, yet have 
such a simularity towards it, that one body 
would repulse the other, and make it impossible 
that both should occupy the same place at the 
same time. This we know in fact to be true, 
but as to the subtile ether, and other thin or rari- 
fied substances of the incogitative nature, which 
are not perceptible to our senses, or to senses as- 
sisted by instruments of human art, how, or in 
what manner they occupy space we know not, 
yet that they do it, somehow or other, we are 
certain; or at least as certain, as that they have 
an existence. Should we deny the existence of 
all substances and beings which escape the per- 
ception our external senses we should of conse- 
quence deny the existence of a God, the human 
soul, and other intelligences since intelligent na- 


ture is not an object of sense. Yet it may be 
argued that since we are conscious beings we 
cannot dispute the reality of our existence. Be 
it so, yet we have no consciousness of the ex- 
istence of a God nor does he come within the 
notice of our senses but his existence we infer 
from that of our own and from external things 
with which we have a sensible acquaintance. 
Furthermore we deduce the inference of the real 
substance of the soul and that of its immortali- 
ty from a chain of logical reasoning and not 
from either a sensible or conceious demonstration 
for our senses or immediate consciousness are in- 
adequate to such discoveries though after we 
have investigated those truths by reason we are 
conscious that our conclusions are Just provided 
we reasoned with propriety but with respect to 
our intuitive consciousness there is no proviso 
about it inasmuch as it is always right. Thus it 
is that [ 
but after all that hath been argued on the plen- 
itude of being, it may be urged that there is 
no such thing, or that there is not a universal 
plenum, for that it would preclude motion in 
am not only that of the heavenly Bodies, 
ut in man, and all other things. Should any 
two or more of the Planets of the Solar system, 
be so altered in their motion, as to strike each 
other the contact would be dreadfull, yet I be- 
lieve there is no danger of it, since their motions 
were regulated by perfect wisdom, as well as 
moved by omnipotent power. But the question 
is, whether they could move in a plenum or not. 
If that kind of substance we call ether which is 
Imagined to extend through the heavenly space, 
were as dense as those Planetory worlds, it 
would have prevented their motion, though elas- 
tic, or subtile substances could not prevent their 
motion: nor would intelligent substances do it. 
A solid plenum, as has been before observed, 
would have precluded motion, and all other ex- 
istence but itself, but.a plenum consisting of an 
incomprehensibly diverse specific entity, may and 
does consist with motion, for it is not merely 
entity which excludes motion, but it is a hard 
or dense kind of substance only that does it. 
There may be millions of real incogitative sub- 
stances in the universe, of which our senses have 
no apprehension, and yet are perceived by other 
Intelligences therein, who are, or may be en- 
dowed with senses, as diverse from ours, as 
those specific kinds of substances are different 
in nature, from those substances with which by 
our senses we are acquainted, all which may 
be as essential in constituting a plenum of uni- 
versal being, as such kind of substances which 
come within the notice of our senses. Nor is 
it at all probable that those Intelligences inter- 
spersed through the Universe whose modes of 
sensations are very different from ours would 
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as specific orders of beings be able with their 
respective diverse senses to perceive [ 
not have prevented the wickedness of man- 
kind, for that in their nature he has foreclosed 
himself, from any subsequent interposition of 
his preventing power, by makeing them (free) 
agents. Had it been among the number of 
possibles, that God could have prevented the 
wickedness of his creatures, by any omnipo- 
tant subsequent exertion of his power, consist- 
ent with that agency, with which he had by 
nature invested them, what reason can be as- 
signed why God has not done it, and and 
thereby have prevented the evil of sin. That 
God could not have prevented moral evil, is 
evident from the following considerations, to 
wit, that of all possible systems of being and 
providence, Infinite wisdom must have devised 
the best, and in the vast scale of being, com- 
prised in that perfect system, there must be 
somewhere such a rank, order, or condition of 
creatures as man, in order to make the univer- 
sal and systematical schale of being and provi- 
dence compleat, and make an Infinite display 
of the natural attributes, and moral perfections 
of the Divine nature, and as a deficiency of the 
creatures called man, would have rendered the 
system of being and providence incompleat, 
and consequently have negatived the perfection 
of God, therefore the creation and existance of 
man was essentially necessary, and consequent- 
ly must be, as they are by nature, since no 
other specific kind of creatures, could have 
been Identically man, or filled that place and 
rank of being, for which the creation and ex- 
istence of man was necessary, and inasmuch as 
man, in order to be man, must be a (free) agent, 
he must have it in his power to do both moral 
good and evil, in the agency whereof God 
could not have controaled him, having origin- 
ally mad him free, without violating the essen- 
tial powers and faculties of his nature, or an- 
nihilating him, either of which would infringe 
on his wisdom, and rend his system of being 
and providence incompleat, and abortive. That 
moral evil cannot be attended with the conse- 
quences of eternal damnation, has been fully 
evinced in the third chapter of the theology. 
On the position that there is any moral evil 
in the conduct of mankind, it will follow of 
necessary consequence, that we are agents, and 
in a state of tryal and proficiency, since God 
cannot be the efficient cause of the wickedness 
of his creatures, for if so he would be the 
blaimable cause thereof, which would of con- 
sequence exempt us therefrom, as there cannot 
be two efficient, and blaimable causes ot the 
same Sin, therefore if it be in God, (which is 
blasphemous to suppose,) it cannot be in man, 
which would render an atonement for us, un- 


necessary and preposterous; as on this thesis 
the efficient cause, must have been responsible 
for man, and the premised sufferings and atone- 
ment, of the son of God for Sin, could only 
apply to the efficient sinful agency of God; in 
the passive actions of man, which is inadmis- 
sible, since on this position, God would be the 
offender as well as the redeemer. 

We cannot in a moral sense become good or 
evi:, in consequence of the mere act, or efficient 
agency of God, since it would be the act of an- 
other, and not our own, in which we could 
have no consciousness of praise or blame, or of 
intelligent happiness or misery: nor would a 
a series, or concatanation of causes 

rom God, which controal, or necessitate the 
behaviour of all mankind in life, alter the fore- 
going argument, inasmuch as a concatenation, 
or order of pre-existing causes, which necessi- 
tate events, either in the natural, or moral 
World, render those events enevitable, and 
therefore if in those train of events, human 
conduct is included, it is also enevitable, and 
if so, agency would be excluded from the 
nature of man, and center wholly in God the 
efficient cause, of the order of pre-existing 
causes; for on this thesis, there could be but 
one real agent or active being, who caused the 
whole train of events, produced by the order 
of pre-existing causes, and cansequently every 
action or event, in the concatenation of causes, 
would have retrospectively proceeded from 
God, who only has been an agent in every 
action or event, that has taken place amon 
mankind, as well as in the natural World, an 
consequently the human race, and all other 
beings made use of, in bringing about those 
or actions, have been no more than innocently 
pasive, having been necessitated to motion, not 
action, (properly speaking,) by the superin- 
tending power of the universe, which would 
involve the God of nature in moral evil, or ex- 
clude it from the World, either of which is in- 
admissible, Therefore man is truly an agent, 
and more or less sinful, which Justifies the 
Divine Being, in his creation and providence, 
and lays the blame of moral evil to the vicious 
agency of man, where we are conscious it 
ought to lay. 

he professors of Fatelism are divided and 
sub-divided, in their notions of it, some are of 
opinion that every action of man in life, is alto- 
gether passive in the manner as is before de- 
scribed, and against which we have been argu- 
ing: and there are others who hold that we 
act both necessary and free, in the same action 
and at the same time, through the course of 
human life. The former notion of fate, is the 
most consistent with it self, however repugnant 
to matter of fact. And as we have already 
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demonstrated the certainty of the agency of 
man, and consequentially his accountableness, 
we proceed nextly to inquire into the doctrine 
of his necessary and free agency, which is a 
alpable contradiction. Necessity and free- 
oa. in the agency of beings in a state of 
proficiency and tryal, are incompatibe with 
each other. They are diametrically Opposite, 
aud therefore cannot be united in the same 
nal agency. The Ideas of necessity and 
Soden, in the same actions or behaviour of 
man, are perfectly heterogeneous, and in nature 
incapable of an association together. Necessi- 
ty relates wholly to incogitative beings, and 
freedom to moral ones, and the manner of the 
exertions of necessity and freedom, are as di- 
verse from one another, as the nature of incog- 
itative, and cogitative beings are different from 
each another. There is no more of an agree- 
ment, uniformity, or connection between nec- 
essary action, and free action, than there is 
between north and south, life and death. A 
man may as well be said to be naturally alive, 
and at the same time naturally dead, as to act 
necessarily and freely, in the same action and 
at the same time, or to exist and not exist at 
the same time. Human agency excludes neces- 
sity, and necessity excludes human agency. 
A necessary probationary agent is a contradic- 
tion, and both parts of a contradiction cannot 
be true, if they could, it would blend truth 
and falsehood together, and confound their 
distinctions, and consequently overthrow all 
science and knowledge, we must therefore be 
considered as necessary beings, or as free beings 
for this obvious reason, that 1f we are the one, 
we cannot at the same time, be the other, since 
there is an Original, and intrinsic differenct 
between them, upon which distinction, together 
with the understanding of right and wrong, 
all other notions of moral good and evil are 
founded. 

This doctrine of the necessary and free agen- 
cy of man, is by its adherents, thought at least 
to be in it self possible, from the considera- 
tion of the necessary and free agency of God, 
in the kingdom of his providence, which they 
Imagine to be necessary, because that of all 
possible systems, infinite wisdom must have 
adopted the best, and free, because that God 
from choice adopted it. Hence they infer, that 
the system of providence became both neces- 
sary and free, and from hence deduce the In- 
ference, at least, of the possibility of the nec- 
essary and free agency of man. 

These are far fetched comparisons, which 
cannot with any propriety apply to human 
agency, the anal is infinitely dissimular. 
It is because that God is absolutely perfect, in 
his natural attributes of wisdom and power, 


and in his moral perfections of Justice good- 
ness and truth, that he cannot (without ceasing 
to be God) in the agency of his providence, 
deviate from the rules of eternal unerring 
order, and infinite reason, and it is because 
that man is imperfect, and capable of sinful 
agency, that he can do it, and considered as a 
weak probationary creature, accountable and 
dependent wholly on God, who is eternal, self 
existent, and unlimitedly perferfert, will render 
the analogy of the Divine, with the human 
agency, altogether inaplicable and unlike each 
other, and therefore foreign to, and impertinent 
in the solution of the question; relative to hu- 
man agency. We know from experience, that 
we are not under any necessity of acting con- 
formible to our reason; or to our knowledge 
of the moral rectitude of things. Therefore it 
is not with our agency, as it is with the agency, 
or display of the providence of God, the one 
is imperfect and sinful, and the other is mor- 
ally fit, and absolutely uniform. Had we been 
under a necessity of a conformity to moral 
rectitude, such a conformity must have taken 
place, and exempted us from sin, and conse- 
quently the moral necessity of a perfect de- 
corum, which is in God (the analogy,) cannot 
be in man, as the argument from the analogy 
would have it, for if the same kind of necessi- 
ty, (arising from perfect fitness) was in man, 
which there is in God (the analogy,) man could 
not have failed of acting up to the eternal rule 
of right, as God has done, Therefore the ar- 
guments deduced from the necessary, and free 
agency of God, in his providence, to evince the 
necessary and free agency of man, are quite 
foreign to the investigation of human agency, 
and only serves to delude the mind, by sophis- 
tically reasoning, from an Infinitely imperti- 
nent analogy. 

In our argumentations, and investigation of 
the reason and nature of things; we ought to 
be very careful and exact, in the use we make 
of analogy, for that they either serve to illus- 
trate, or perplex and obscure the subject mat- 
ter of inquiry; according as they are either 
pertinent or impertinent thereto. A just com- 
parison of things, has a tendency to elucidate 
and explain our Ideas of the matter in dispute; 
but if we make an unjust application of the 
analogy, of one thing to onates, or of one ar- 
gument or inference from another, which in 
their respective natures do not, and. cannot 
compare together, we confuse our reasonings 
with the impropriety of comparison, and loose 
sight of the point we are indeavouring to in- 
vestigate. We should therefore be very cir- 
cumspect, and critically nice in our analogical 
comparisons; for if we draw an inference or 
conclusion, of one argument or thing from an- 
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other, we must be sure that the analogy is Just, 
or that it agrees with the final issue of the 
matter or question in dispute, for if it does not 
we loose sight of, or are diverted from the puint 
at Issue, by deducing our conclusion from 
things, arguments, and other prior inferences 
which are dissimular, and unlke the thing, or 
subject, we are indeavouring to investigate, 
and which are imperninent to the question un- 
der consideration; as in the instance of infer- 
ring, the necessary and free agency of man, 
from the necessary and free agency of God in 
his providence; in which case there is no Just 
comparison, and consequently no conclusion to 
be deduced from the. Divine agency, which 
will agree to that of the human, as before 
argued, 

To conclude that one thing is true, because 
another thing is so, makes such a conclusion 
wholly dependent on the analogy, that the one 
thing has to the other for its truth. If the 
analogical comparison of things, or arguments 
agree, the comparison is Just, but if they dis- 
agree it is unjust. The agreement of the anal- 


ogy with the subject, point, or thing to be in- 
vestigated, is therefore of the utmost import- 
ance, in all analogical reasonings, since the 
conclusion to be drawn thereform, is altogether 
predicated on the agreement, or disagreement 


between the analogy, and the point in question 
to be decided. Therefore as little use as pos- 
sible, should be made of analogy in our rea- 
sonings: since in many cases it is as abstruce, 
as the thing to be investigated, and stands as 
much in need of other analogy, to illusterate 
the formmer, as to illusterate the subject matter 
of inquiry, in which cases they are useless, or 
worse than indifferent, 

We should likewise be very accurate, in our 
analogical comparisons of things, which agree 
but in part, and disagree in part, the more so, 
as the degrees of agreement und disagreement, 
are almost or quite innumerable, and in many 
cases inconceivable to us, ug the degrees of the 
simularity of things, either cogitative or incog- 
itative, are to us in their extent incomprehensi- 
ble. But in such of the comparitive Ideas of 
things, that come within our understanding, 
when rightly improved and cultivated, we 
should be inquisitively careful and nice, in 
making use of the comparitive Ideas of, or in- 
ferences from things; to things, in our argu- 
mentations on any subject, doctrine or final 
conclusion. It is for want of attention to such 
maxims as these, that we are so much confused 
in our problematical and religious disquisition 
of things. Truth is perfectly uniform, and in 
our progress of its investigation, we must pro- 
ceed in our ratiocinations with a uniformity of 
reasoning; and Just comparison of Ideas, sa 
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as that our chain of reasonings is Just, which 
is the same as truth it self, for any error in the 
progress of investigation, as far as it influen- 
ces the conclusion, or respective conclusions, in 
the chain or system of arguments, so far the 
reaoning is inconclusive or fulse, the same as an 
error in mathematical calculations, would spoil 
their conclusion, or respective conclusions. 

The natural World, commonly so called, is 
ruled by irresistable necessity, gnd every anal- 
ogy or comparison we bring from thence, to 
elucidate our agency, disagrees with it, inas- 
much as sensless beings are not, and can not 
be capable of volition, design, or agency, and 
consequently as far as such analogies, have « 
place in our reasonings, on the (mature or) 
agency of the soul, they confound it, with the 
mechanism of incogitative beings, and there- 
fore all such analogy is inadmissible in this 
Investivation 

The knowledge that we have of our internal 
power of agency, may be properly denominat- 
ed Intuitive; since it is immediately perceived 
by the mind, without reasoning or inferring 
one thing from another, In this perception of 
things we all agree, and therefore cannot be 
mistaken, or deceived therein, as in the deduc- 
tions of reasoning, in the scientiphical parts of 
learning, and consequently we may lay it down 
for a certain rule, that all our argumentations 
and conclusions, that militate against the intui- 
tive (or conscious) knowledge, that we have of 
our spontaneous agency, are so many blunders, 
mistakes or deceptions of our own makeing, 
for the intuition of natural conscience, is Gods 
revelation to us, who cannot, and will not de- 
ceive us. 

The strong and universal sense, which we 
intuitively have of our agency, must have es- 
tablished the reality of it, in the minds of man- 
kind beyond all doubt, had not the learned 
Jargon of the schools, with some sectarians of 
Eccleciastic’s, reasoning from false analogy, in 
some measure obscured it, and caused more or 
less dissension. 

The uncultivated part of mankind, however 
obscure and exemp from science, do not dis- 
trust their conscious knowledge, this is a priv- 
ilidge we derive from learned sophestry, in 
which the ignorant, and barbarous nations do 
not have a share. They never dreamed, that 
any necessity attended their actions, but with 
one consent, suppose them to be spontane- 
ous. 

The introduction of arts and sciences, have 
been attended with their advantages, and dis- 
advantages, the same learning or art, that 
teaches logical reasoning, teaches sophestry, 
and the learned have hitherto been able to ob- 
tain more welth, and power from the great 
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mass of the vulger, by deluding them, than by 
informing their understandings. Hence arises 
the numerous sectaries and party disputes, 
which to a person of good understanding, are 
almost equally nonsensical. Probably we are 
the most selfish, oddest, and cunningest medley 
of beings, of our size, in the universe. How- 
ever to compleat the general schale of being, 
it seems to have been requisite, that the link of 
being called man, must have been, and since 
under the Divine government, we have a posi- 
tive existence, we can not ultimately fail, of 
being better than not to have been. 


Finis. 


Il.—7HHE WESTERN STATES OF THE 
GREAT VALLEY; AND THE CAUSE 
OF THEIR PROSPERITY, HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.—ContTINvUED FROM 
Page 29. 


By Josspn F. Tuttir, D.D., Present oF 
WABASH-COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


We return to the Diary, under date of 
\ July 8, Sunday,” to get a look into the social 
life of New York city. 

“T dined at Sir John Temple’s. Sir John 
“was so complaisant as to invite Dr. Holton 
“and Mr. Dane, which he said he did purpose- 
“ly on my account, as we were countrymen. 
“The Hon, Dr. Lee, Hon. Mr. Walton (an Eng- 
* lishman and a member of the British Parlia- 
ment) and Mr. Dawse were the other com- 
* - Bir John is a complete gentleman ; 
“but his deafness renders it painful to con- 
“verse with him. Lady Temple is certainly 
‘the greatest beauty, notwithstanding her age, 
“Tever saw. To a well proportioned form, a 
“perfectly fair skin and completely adjusted 
‘features, is added a soft but majestic air, an 
“easy and pleasing sociability, a vein of fine 
“sense, which commands admiration and in- 
“fuses delight. Her smiles—for she rarely 
“laughs—could not fail of producing the 
“* softest sensibility in the fiercest savage. Her 
“dress is exceedingly neat and becoming, but 
“not gay. She is now a grand-mother ; but I 
“should not suppose her more than twenty- 
“two. Her real age is forty-four. But my 
“admiration was still more excited by their 
“little daughter, Augusta. To me, she ap- 
“peared a perfect prodigy; she is only six 
“years of age. She introduces herself with 
“an easy politeness to every person in the com- 
“pany; and is never at a loss for a subject of 
“conversation, and so sensible and pertinent 
“are all her observations and remarks, that she 
“never fails of pleasing. She distinguishes 
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“characters with a judgment and precision 
“which would do honor to mature age. No 
“lady is more completely mistress of all the 
“little etiquette which adorns a finished educa- 
“tion. The purity and elegance of her lan- 
“ guage, witty turns, and well-turned sarcasms, 
“rather diminished pleasure by exciting con- 
“stant admiration. 

“Our dinner was in the English style, plain 
“but plentiful—the wines excellent, which is a 
“greater object with Sir John, than his roast 
“beef or poultry. You cannot please him 
“more than to praise his Madeira, and fre- 
“quently begging the honor of a glass with 
“him. The servants are all in livery. The 
“ parlor, drawing-room, and dining-hall are in 
“ the second story, spacious and richly furnish- 
“ed. The paintings are principally historic 
“and executed by the greatest masters in Eu- 
“rope. The parlor is ornamented chiefly with 
“medals und small busts of principal charac- 
“ters, now living in Europe, made of plaster 
“of Paris or white wax. He dines at two, on 
“ Sundays. 

“At half past three, Mr. Dawse and I with- 
“drew from Sir John Temple’s dinner-table 
“and attended church in St. George’s Chapel. 
“This isa magnificent edifice. The tower and 
‘* steeple are larger and higher, I believe, than 
‘‘any other in America. The inside of the 
‘*church is very large, having some paintings 
‘*and carvings. We sat in the Governor’s pew, 
‘* which is the same, here, as in the Presbyterian 
‘*Church, being one on each side of the meet- 
*‘ing-house. Dr. Beach read prayers, and Dr. 
‘*Moore preached an elegant’sermon, on benevo- 
“lence. The church was exceedingly crowded, 
‘‘and the congregation were richly, but not 
‘splendidly, dressed. In the time of the first 
‘* singing, the Wardens visited every pew with 
*‘their pewter platters, into which every person, 
‘*small and great, put a copper. This seemed 
**to be killing two birds with one stone; for, 
‘* while they were engaged in singing the psalm 
‘*(for every body sings) they were as busy 
**fumbling their pockets for their coppeis and 
** rattling them unto the platter.” 

** Monday, July 9. Waited this morning 
**very early on Mr. Hutchins. He gave me the 
‘* fullest information of the Western country, 
‘* from Pennsylvania to the Illinois ; and advised 
‘me, by all means, to make our location on the 
** Muskingum, which was decidedly, in his opin- 
“ion, the best part of the whole Western 
** country. 

‘* Attended the Committee, before Congress 
‘*opened, and then spent the remainder of the 
‘**forenoon with Mr. Hutchins.” 

‘* Attended the Committee in Congress Cham- 
“ber. Debated the terms, but were so wide 
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‘*apart that there appears little prospect of clos- 
‘ing a contract. 

‘*T had an opportunity of observing, minute- 
“ly, the Chamber where the Supreme Councils 
‘of the nation are held. For, after these de- 
‘“‘ bates were over, the gentlemen of the Com- 
‘*mittee were polite enough to show me every- 
‘*thing curious within these walls. Congress 
**Chamber is an apartment in the second story 
‘Sof the City Hull. This Hall isa maynificent 
‘pile of buildings, in Wall Street, at the head 
‘tof Broad Street, near the centre of the City. 
**It is more than twice the width of the State 
‘** House, at Boston ; but I think not so long. 
*¢The lower story is a walk ; at each corner are 
‘*rooms appropriated to the Mayor and Alder- 
‘“men of the City and the City Guards. Be- 
**tween the corner rooms, on each side and at 
‘*the ends, it is open, for a cons‘derable space, 
‘‘supported by pillars. In front, is a flight of 
**steps from the street, over which is a two- 
“story piazza, with a spacious walk, which 
**communicates with Congress Chamber, at the 
‘*EKast end, and with the Chamber where the 
‘* Mayor and Aldermen hold their Courts, at the 
‘* West end. Congress Chamber is up the east- 
**ern stairs; it is nearly square. On the south- 


‘*ern side, the floor is raised several feet, which 
‘*is ascended by steps and enclosed by banisters. 
“In the centre, is a large chair, raised still 
‘*higher, lined with red damask silk ; and over 
‘it a curious canopy, fringed with silk, and 
** two mnpaiosing damask curtains descending 


‘*from the sides of the canopy to the floor, 
‘*partly furled with silk cords. This is the seat 
*‘of the President of Congress. And the ap- 
**pearance at the other end of the Chamber is 
‘superb. On the floor of the Chamber, at the 
‘*right and left, from the President's chair, are 
‘*two rows of chairs extended to the opposite 
**side of the room, with a small bureau-table 
‘before each chair. The chairs and tables are 
‘‘mahogany, richly carved, the arms and bot- 
‘*toms covered with red morocco leather. On 
**each side of the President’s chair, within the 
**banisters, are chairs and tables, similar to 
“those of the members, for the use of the Sec- 
‘*retary and his clerks. In the midst of the 
‘*floor, is a vacant space, in form of a broad 
‘aisle. The curtains of the windows are red 
‘* damask, richly ornamented with fringes. At 
**the East end 1s a portrait of General Washing- 
**ton, at full length, well executed. At the 
‘‘opposite end are some of the portraits of 
‘*General Officers that fell in the late war. On 
“the side opposite the President, are the por- 
“traits of the King and Queen of France, as 
“large as life. -These were drawn by the King’s 
‘‘own portrait-painter, and presented by His 
“* Majesty to Congress. The drapery of the pic- 
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‘*tures infinitely exceeds anything of the kind I 
‘‘ever saw before. They are dressed in their 
‘robes; and life and animation are imitated to 
‘* perfection. When the damask curtains which 
‘cover them were drawn, their eyes were fixed 
“upon us with a vivacity that bespoke life 
‘*itself ; and their majestic countenances seem- 
‘*ed to chastise our insolence in approaching 
‘*them with so little reverence. 

** July 10. This morning, another conference 
‘* with the Committee. Called on Dr. Crosby. 
‘- Visited, by his invitation, the Columbia College. 
‘* Was introduced to the Governors. 

‘*Dined with Col. Duer, in company with 
‘*Mr. Osgood, President of the Board of 
‘* Treasury, Major Sargent, and several other 
**gentlemen. At the table, we were honored 
** with the company of Mademoiselle La Touche, 
‘©a French lady of the family of the Noblesse, 
**and Lady Kitty, the wife of Col. Duer. Lady 
‘* Kitty— for so she is called—was the daughter 
‘‘of Lord Starling and inherits the title from 
‘‘her father, who had no male heir. She is a 
‘* fine woman, though not a beauty; very soci- 
**able; and most accomplished in her manners. 
‘‘She performed the honors of the table most 
‘* gracefully; was constantly attended by two 
‘*servants, in livery ; and insisted on performing 
‘** the whole herself. 

‘Col. D. is Secretary of the Board of Treas- 
“ury, and lives in the style of a nobleman. He 
‘*had, I presume, not less than fifteen sorts of 
‘* wine. at dinner, besides the most excellent 
**bottled cider, porter, and several other kinds 
‘‘of strong beer. As Congress was now engag- 
‘¢ ed in settling the form of Government for the 
‘“« Federal Territory—the North West—for 
‘“which a Bill has been proposed, and a-copy 
‘* sent to me, with leave te make remarks and 
‘‘ propose amendments, and which I had taken 
‘* the liberty to remark upon and propose several 
‘*amendments, I thought this the most favor- 
‘“‘able opportunity to go to Philadelphia; ac- 
** cordingly, after I had returned the Bill, with 
‘* my observations, I set out, at 7 o’clock. 

** July 11. Arrived at Princeton, N. J. 

‘+ July 12. Rose, very early, and took a view 
‘‘of Princeton. At half past five, I ventured 
“to call on Col. Morgan, to whom [I had a let- 
‘*ter, though I feared [ should not find him up. 
‘*He was, however, in his parlor, with his books, 
‘*and received me very politely. He is a farm- 
‘‘er, in the strictest sense, and I believe the 
‘‘first in America, in the knowledge of agricul- 
‘*ture, and, besides, a literary character. His 
‘*house stands a little back of the College, and 
‘‘in a situation which commands a complete 
‘‘view of bis whole farm, consisting of about 
200 acres. 

‘* Here I saw verified what I had often heard 
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‘‘observed, that the boundaries of his farn: 
‘+ might ensily be distinguished from his neigh- 
‘*bor’s from its state of cultivation. He gave 
‘*me a general history of his improvements and 
‘*of the experiments he was then making. His 
‘barn and yard are truly a curiosity. His gar- 
**den consists of three acres, and is principally 
‘used for making experiments, which appeared 
**to me to be well judged, and critically attend- 
‘ed to. Here, I saw the Hessian fly, as it is 
**called, which has done immense injury to 
‘* wheat, in ourcountry. Our country is indebt- 
“ed to this gentleman, for the discoveries he 
*¢has made and the information he has given 
‘* respecting this insect, in consequence of his 
“‘experiments. In his garden, he had Indiun 
‘corn growing in long rows from different 
‘‘kinds of collected from the different 
‘latitudes on this continent, as far North as 
‘¢the northern parts of Canada, and South as 
*s far as the West Indies. His aviary struck me 
‘* with astonishment. On the southern side of 


‘*his garden, he had 64 swarms of bees, in a 
‘‘Jine, which I judged extended more than fif- 
‘*teen rods. He takes the honey when he 
‘* pleases, without destroying the bees. I much 
*‘ regretted the want of time, being determined 
‘¢to reach Philadelphia, this day. Was obliged 


‘*to take my leave, before my curiosity was 
‘half gratified. It was with the utmost diffi- 
**culty I could prevail on him to excuse my 
‘*tarrying any longer, particularly as a son of 
‘*his, who was then from home, but every 
‘‘moment expected, had begun the study of 
** Botany. He intended to make him a master 
** of the science. He was very anxious that I 
** should converse with him, and give him par- 
‘¢ticular directions for pursuing the study. 
‘¢ Nothing would avai! but a promise to call on 
‘shim, on my return, and a consent to take his 
*¢son under my instruction, if he could find no 
‘* persun sufficiently versed in the science near 
** him.” 

We may simply add, in passing, that this 
Colonel Morgan was greatly trusted by Congress 
und General Washington, for his influence with 
the Indian tribes; and that he was often sent to 
them, on important business, which he is said to 
have discharged with great ability and fidelity. 
It was before his house that the mutineers of the 
Pennsylvania line, in 1781, had that celebrated 
interview with General Wayne. His farm ad- 
joined the College-grounds; and he had the 
good sense and generosity to plant a row of 
cherry-trees, the entire length of the line, for 
the exclusive use of the College-students. He 
afterwards removed to Washington, Pennsylva- 
nia, and was there solicited by Colonel Aaron 
Burr to engage in his treasonable expedition 
and to induce his four sons, also, to join it. 
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This he peremptorily declined, and is said to 
have been the first one who gave authentic in- 
formation, to the Government, of Burr’s move- 
ments. He or his sons were witnesses on the 
trial of that notorious man, at Richmon¢e, 

“*T then called on Dr. Smith, the Vice-Presi- 
**dent of the College, to whom I hal letters. 
‘*He is a young gentleman, and lived in an 
‘elegant style, and is the first literary character 
‘in this State. He waited on me to College, 
‘¢introduced me to the tutors, and showed me 
‘* the apartments of the College. The Speaking 
‘* Hall is ornamented with several paintings— 
‘* particularly of the famous battle in this town, 
‘*the next morning after the capture of the 
** Hessians, at Trenton. It is more than six 
** feet square, done on canvas, and executed in 
‘*a masterly manner, by Mr. Peale of Philadel- 
‘*phia. The principal figure is General Wash- 
‘ington, emerging from a thick wood, forming 
**and advancing, in a regular manner, the Brit- 
‘*ish fleeing in confusion, leaving many slain on 
**the ground ; but the pleasure of the scene is 
‘* greatly diminished by a view of General Mer- 
‘cer, wallowing in his gore, Who was at the 
‘*head of the advanced guard, and slain in the 
‘* first attack. After viewing this scene, on 
** canvas, we ascended to the cupola of the Col- 
“lege, and tovk a view of the ground itself, on 
‘*which the battle was fought, the manner of 
‘“‘ the attack, and the several directions in which 
‘*the British fled. It was no small gratification 
‘* to take so extensive a view of the place where 
‘*so important an event in the history of the 
‘* American Revolution took place. Here, again, 
“I feel myself straitened for time, and was 
** obliged to take my leave of Dr. Smith, who 
‘*had showed me the most polite attention, 
‘* rather abruptly, but I promised to call on him, 
*€ on my return. 

“* Trenton—ts town stands in the list of 
‘* fame and will be remembered by future ages, 
**on account of the memorable victory—and, 
**indeed, the first complete victory—obtained 
‘*by the illustrious Washington, over the British 
‘army. 

**Made our next stage at Bristol. Dined in 
‘*company with the passengers in the stage, 
‘‘among whom were Gen. Armstrong and Col. 
‘* Franks. Gen. Armstrong is a member of 
‘**Congress, with whom I had a small acquaint- 
‘ance, at New York; Franks was an Aid of 
‘Gen. Arnold, at the time of his desertion 
‘to the British. Both of them high ducks and 
‘“* affected, as I conceived, to hold the New 
‘England States in contempt. They had re- 
‘* peatedly touched my Yankee blood, in their 
** conversation at the table; but I was much on 
**the reserve, until, after we had dined, some 
‘*severe reflections on the conduct of Rhode 
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‘*Tsland and the Insurgency in Massachusetts— 
“placing the two States in the same point of 
‘*light—induced me to observe that ‘I had no 
‘** *doubt but that the conduct of Rhode Island 
‘¢* would prove of infinite service to the Union ; 
‘**that the insurgency, in Massachusetis, would 
‘** eventually tend to invigorate and establish 
‘**our Government; and that I considered 
‘**the State of Pennsylvania—divided and 
** ¢ distracted as she then was, in her Councils, 
***the large County of Luzerne on the eve of 
** an insurrection— to be in as hazzardous a sit- 
‘** uation as any one on the Continent.’ This 
‘instantly brought on a warm Fracas, indeed. 
‘*The cudgels were taken up, on both sides; 
‘the contest as fierce as if the fate of Empires 
“depended on the decision. The attention of 
‘*the whole company was engaged. My little 
**companion” [whom he met at Trenton] ‘‘ was 
‘roused ; fire sparkled in his eyes; and, like a 
‘* faithful second, he was determined to support 
“me. Right or wrong, he would contradict 
‘*everything advanced by my antagonists. At 
‘* length, victory declared im our favor. Arm- 
“strong began to make concessions. Franks, 


‘ with more reluctance, at length, gave up the 
‘*ground. Both acknowledged the New Eng- 


‘*‘Jand States were entitled to an equal share of 
“merit with any in the Union, and declared 
‘they had no intention to reflect. We had the 
“satisfaction to quit the field with an air of 
“triumph, which my little companion enjoyed 
‘with an high relish ; nor could he forget it, 
‘‘all the way to Philadelphia. But we parted 
‘* with our antagonists on terms of perfect good 
‘humor and complaisance. My companion 
‘* frequently, afterwards, mentioned the pleasure 
‘it gave him to see Armstrong and Franks ‘so 
‘** completely taken down,’ as he expressed it, 
“which led me to conclude he was of the party 
* opposed to them, in the political quarrels of 
‘* Philadelphia. 

** Arrived at Philadelphia, my companion con- 
‘*ducted me to the ‘Indian Queen,’ a livery 
‘*tavern. Here we exchanged our names ; but 
‘-I was so unfortunate, in less than ten minutes, 
‘us to lose his name, and cannot recollect it. 
‘*He promised to call on me the next morning. 
“I spent the evening with several members of 
** the Convention (Federal).” 

Doctor Cutler’s diary contains so many inter- 
esting facts concerning Philadelphia and the 
noted men who then resided there, that we need 
not ask the permission of our readers to make 
some copious extracts. 

‘* July 18. The ‘Indian Queen’ is situated 
‘in Third, between Market and Chestnut-street. 
‘The apartment assigned me was a rather small 
“‘vut very handsome chamber (No. 9) furnish- 
‘Sed with a rich field-bed, bureau with drawers, 
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‘‘alarge looking-glass, neat chairs, and other 
‘* furniture. Its front was East, aad, being iu 
‘* the third story, afforded a fine prospect towards 
‘*the river and the Jersey shore. The servant 
‘that attended me was a young, spfightly, 
** well-built, black fellow, neatly dressed in a 
‘*hlue cuat, sleeves and cape red, buff waist- 
“coat and breeches, the bosom of his shirt ‘ 
‘* ruffled, and his hair powdered. After he had 
‘*brought up my baggage, and properly depos- 
*‘ited it, he brought two of the latest London 
** Magazines, and laid them on the table. I or- 
‘** dered him to call a barber, furnish me with a 
** bowl of water fur washing, and to have tea on 
‘*the table by tlie time I was dressed. Being 
**told, while at tea, that a number of the mem- 
‘* bers of the Continental Convention (now con- 
‘* vened in this city for the purpose of torming a 
** Federal Constitution) lodged in this house, and 
‘‘that two of them were from Massachusetts, 
‘*after tea, [ sent into their Hall, to Mr. Strong, 
‘and requested to speak with him. We had 
**never been personally acquainted, but had a 
‘hearsay knowledge of each other; and Mr. 
‘*Gerry had meutioned to Mr. Strong that he 
‘* daily expected me, in consequence of a letter 
“he had received from Gov. Bowdoin. Mr. 
**Strong very politely introduced me to Mr, 
‘*Gorham, of Charlestown, Mass., Mr. Madison, 
‘fund Mr. Mason, and his son, of Virginia, 
‘Gov. Martin, Hon. Hugh Williamson, of 
‘* North Carolina, Hon. Jolin Rutledge and Mr. 
‘« Pinckney of South Carolina, Mr. Hamilton of 
‘¢ New York, &c. Spent some hours with Mr. 
‘* Strong and Mr. Gorham, after the other gen 
‘¢tlemen had retired ; they very politely offered 
‘¢to wait on me to any part.of the city. Rose 
‘‘early, &, with Mr. Strong, called on Mr. 
‘‘Gerry. His lady is young, very handsome, 
‘¢uud exceedingly amiable. She appears to be 
‘¢ possessed of fine accomplishments. I should 
‘suppose her age not more than seventeen, & 
‘« believe he must be turned of fifty-five. I was 
‘¢ surprised to find how early ladies in Philadel- 
‘¢phia rise in the morning ; and to see them at 
‘* breakfast, at half-past five, when, in Boston, 
‘*they can hardly see a breakfast-table at nine 
“ o'clock, without falling into hysterics. I ob- 
‘served to Mrs. Gerry that it seemed an early 
‘shour for ladies to breakfast. She said she 
‘always rose early, and found it conducive tuo 
‘‘her health. She was inured to it, from her 
*¢ childhood, in New York ; and that it was the 
‘* practice of the best families, in Philadelphia. 
‘*Mr. Gerry had received a letter from Gov. 
‘* Bowdoin, requesting him to wait on me to Dr. 
‘« Franklin's, in pe ‘son, when I arrived in the 
“city. Although I had several introductory 
‘letters to the Dr., yet I wished for the com- 
‘*pany of some gentieman of my acquaintance, 
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‘*when I paid my respects to that venerable 
‘‘Sage. -Mr. Gerry expressed a great deal of 
“* satisfaction, in having the opportunity of in- 
**troducing me to the Dr.; and supposed the 
** best time would be about five in the afternoon, 
‘*which'was agreed on. Mr. Strong went with 
‘*me, after breakfast, to Dr. Morgan’s, to whom 
**T had letiers from Dr. Warren, of Boston, 
‘and from his brother, at Princeton. He 
‘* received me with politeness, and went with 
**us to Dr. Clarkson’s, when he and Mr. Strong 
**left me. 

“Dr. Clarkson is one of those fine, accom- 
‘ plished, benevolent characters which inspire the 
** most exalted ideas of human nature. I found 
**him to fully answer the character I had receiv- 
*“‘ed of him. My letters to him were from his 
‘* much-esteemed friend, Mr. Belknap and his 
** brother-in-law, Mr. Hazzard. When he had 
‘read my letters, he received me, not merely in 
“the common formalities of politeness, but 
‘* with the warm affection and friendship of an 
‘intimate acquaintance that had been long 
**absent. When he found my stay in the city 
‘*must be very short, he dismissed all his busi- 
“ness; and sent his servant to inform his 
‘* patients that it was not probable he should be 
**uble to see them on that day or the next. If 
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‘** any thing special occurred, he must be particu- 
‘* larly informed ; and devoted himself, entirely, 


**to wait on me. I was formally introduced to 
‘*his son, who had just before received Episco- 
**pal ordination from Bishop White, of this 
‘** State, and is about to be settled in one of the 
**churches of this city, and to his three little 
‘**daughters. Mrs. Clarkson was confined, up- 
‘* stairs, by a nervous illness of long standing, 
‘* which prevented my seeing her. After engag- 
“ing me to dine with him, he ordered his 
‘*Pheeton to be harnessed, that we might take a 
‘* general view of the city, &c. In this tour, I 
‘delivered most »f my introductory letters ; 
**but had only time to deliver them, as the Dr. 
‘* waited for me, in his carriage, as my stay 
‘* would be very short, was obliged to decline all 
“their invitations. We returned to the Dr’s 
‘house, about twelve, having rode, by the Dr’s 
‘** computation, twenty miles. His horses were 
“‘ very large and fine; and he had as much as 
**he could well do to rein them in. 

‘* After refreshing ourselves we took a ramble, 
‘*on foot ; called on Dr. Rush, whom we fortu- 
**nately found at home. The Dr. is the com 


‘* plete gentleman, and one of the first literary | 


‘*characters in America. After reading my let- 
‘*ters and the usual ceremony, he expressed 
‘*much satisfaction in having an opportunity to 
‘see me and told me had, for some time, wish- 
‘*ed for a correspondence. He has thanked 
**me, very particularly, for my botanical paper, 
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‘in the Memoirs of the American Academy ; 
‘*and said that Dr. Franklin and he had desired 
‘the printers of the Columbian Magazine to 
** publish the extracts from it, which had ap- 
‘** peared in that publication. He approved of 
‘*my plan and appeared anxious that I should 
‘* pursue it. He observed that they were endeav- 
** ouring to raise a fund for establishing a Botan- 
‘*ical Garden in that city ; and assured me that 
‘“*T was the only person that had been in nomina- 
‘tion to take the superintendency and give the 
‘* Botanical Lectures to the students, in the Uni- 
‘* versity. This led me to inquire after Mr. Cox, 
“the present Professor of Botany, in the Uni- 
‘* versity, and observed that I was not so fortu- 
‘*nate as to have a letter to him but wished the 
‘* favor of being introduced, as I understood he 
‘*had studied under the immediate instructions 
“of the great Linneas. Both of the gentlemen 
‘* readily offered to introduce me; but observed 
‘*that they believed it would afford me very 
‘* little satisfaction ; that he did not pretend to 
‘* give lectures ; had never attended to the prac- 
‘* tical part; and, perhaps, was not a very com- 
‘plete master of the theory. Finding that 
‘*they seemed inclined to keep their Botanist 
‘fout of sight, I did not insist on seeing him. 
‘*Dr, Rush observed that Mr. Bartram had 
‘*much more botanical knowledge than Cox, 
‘*and employed much of his time in the exam- 
‘*ination of plants. He imagined that I should 
‘*be pleased with him; & wished I could find 
‘time to visit him, Dr. Clarkson proposed a 
‘‘ride, early the next morning, to Bartram’s 
“seat, two miles beyond the Schuylkill. The 
‘*next day was the time for the formal visit of 
‘*Dr. Rush to the Hospital. He invited me to 
‘* attend the visitation, with him. I then conclud- 
‘‘ed to go out to Bartram’s, with Dr. Clarkson, 
‘at six ; and we were to meet Dr. Rush at the 
‘* Hospital, at 11 o’clock, and engaged to dine 
‘‘with him. Returned to Dr. Clarkson’s and 
‘* dined. 

‘* Immediately after dinner, we called on Mr. 
‘* Peale, to see his collections of paintings and 
‘*natural curiosities. We were conducted into 
‘*aroom by a boy, who told us Mr. P. would 
‘¢ wait on usin a minute or two. He desired us, 
** however, to walk into the room where the 
‘* curiosities were ; and showed us a Jong narrow 
‘‘entry that led into the room. I observed, 
‘through a glass window, at my right hand, a 
“‘ gentleman, close to me, standing with a pencil 
*¢in one hand and a small sheet of ivory in the 
‘other; and his eyes directed to the opposite 
‘side of the room, as though he was taking 
‘*some object on his ivory sheet. Dr. Clarksun 
‘did not see this man, till he stepped into 
“the room; but instantly turned about, and 
“came back, saying, ‘Mr. Peale is very busy, 
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‘**taking the picture of something, with his 
“pencil. We will step back, into the other 
*¢¢ room, till he is at leisure.’ We returned, 
**through the entry; but, as we entered the 
‘*room, we met Mr. Peale, coming to us. The 
‘* Doctor started back, in astonishment, and cried 
‘** out, ‘Mr. Peale, how is it possible you should 
** * get out of the other room to meet us here?’ 
‘*Mr. Peale smiled and said, ‘I have not been 
**¢in the other room, for some time.’ ‘No?’ 
‘*said Dr. Clarkson, ‘ Did not I see you, there, 
“*this moment, with your pencil and ivory?’ 
‘¢* Why do you think you did?’ asked Peale. 
*** Why do I think I did?’ replied Dr. Clarkson ; 
‘**T saw you there, if I ever saw you in my 
** ‘life.’ ‘Well,’ says Peale, ‘let us go and 
“ * see.’ 

‘*When we returned, we found the man 
** standing, as before. It was a piece of wax- 
** work, which Mr. Peale had just finished, in 
‘* which he had taken a likeness of himself. 

‘“*The walls of the room are covered with 
‘¢paintings—both portraits and historic. Under 
‘ta small gallery, his natural curiosities are 
‘‘arranged, in a most romantic and amusing 
‘*manner. There was a mound of earth, con- 


‘<siderably raised, and covered with green turf, 


*¢from which a number of trees ascended and 
*¢ branched out, in different directions. On the 
‘* declivity of this mound, was a small thicket, 
‘and, just below it, an artificial pond ; on the 
‘¢ other side, a number of large and small rocks, 
*‘of different kinds, collected from different 
‘* parts of the earth. Atthe foot of the mound, 
“were holes dug and the earth thrown up to 
‘show the different kinds of clay, ocher, coal, 
“marl, &c., which he had collected, from vari- 
‘*ous parts—also ores and minerals. Around 
‘*the pond, was a beach, on which were exhibit: 
‘*ed a fine assortment of shells, turtles, frogs, 
‘*toads, lizzards, water-snakes, &c. In the 
‘* pond, a collection of fish, with their skins 
‘ stuffed—water-fowl, such as geese, ducks, 
‘*cranes, herons, &c., all having the appearance 
‘of life, for their skins were admirably pre- 
‘*served : on the mound were such birds as 
* commonly walk on the ground, as the ground- 
‘* partridge and heathhen, also wild animals, as 
‘*the bear, dear, leopard, tiger, wild-cat, fox, 
‘* raccoon, rabbit, squirrel, &c. In the thickets 
‘“‘and among the rocks, land-snakes, rattle- 
‘snakes, of un enormous size, black & a num- 
‘‘ber of gther snakes. The trees were loaded 
* with biitls from almost every species in Amer- 
‘‘ica & many exotics. Mr. Peale’s anima‘s re- 
**minded me of Noah’s ark, into which was 
‘‘received every kind of creeping thing, in 
‘‘ which there was life. But I can hardly con- 
“ceive that even Noah could have boasted a 
‘* better collection. Mr. Peale was very com- 
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‘*plaisant, and gave us every information we 
‘desired. He requested me to favor him with 
‘*any of the animals and fossils from this part 
‘of America, not already in his museum, which 
** it might be in my power to collect. 

‘*From Mr. Peale’s went to the State House ; 
‘*from there to the Mall; and next a visit to 
‘*the University. Called at Dr. Ewing’s, the 
‘*Provost of the University, who is absent, 
“with Mr. Rittenhouse and Mr. Hutchins, to 
‘* settle the line between New York and Mass. 
‘*1 saw the Dr. at New York. He gave me a 
“letter to his lady, which I delivered. She 
**had already received a letter from the Dr. 
‘informing her that I should be in the city, 
‘*that week ; and that I had given him encour- 
**agement, if I spent the Sabbath in the city, of 
‘*supplying his pulpit. I assured Mrs. Ewing 
**that it would not be in my power to supply 
**the desk, as I was absolutely obliged to leave 
“the city before the Sabbath. We also called 
‘‘on Bishop White and Dr. Sproat, to whom I 
‘*had letters, and on Mr. John Vaughan, son of 
‘* Sam. Vaughan, Esq., and the brother of my 
‘* friends, Charles and Samuel Vaughan. The 
‘*old gentleman was gone a journey into the 
‘‘Qhio-country. His son received me, cordial- 
‘*ly; and dismissed all business, to attend me. 
‘*His mother and sisters are gone with his 
‘**brother’s son, to London—himself and father 
‘**keep bachelors’-hall, in an elegant house, in 
‘*Front St. He proposed to accompany us to 
‘‘Dr. Franklin’s, whom he considered as a 
‘*father. When we came to Mr. Gerry’s, he 
‘was waiting for us. As I was fatigued, 
‘*we remained half an hour. Two young 
“ Judies, of the name of Hamilton, were visit- 
‘*ing Mrs. Gerry, dressed very richly, sociable, 
‘*and agreeable. Mr. Vaughan took a large 
‘*share in the conversation ; and, with his easy 
‘cand natural pleasantry, kept us in a burst of 
‘*laughter. Iknew Mr. Vaughan was not ac- 
‘* quainted with Mr. Gerry: I, therefore, intro- 
** duced him, which Mr. Gerry likewise did to 
‘* his lady and the company. But I immediate- 
‘ly supposed the young ladies, from his in- 
‘¢ stant and free sociability, were of his intimate 
“friends. But, on our way to Dr. Franklin’s, 
‘*he asked me if those young ladies were of my 
‘‘ acquaintance & what were their names. This 
‘‘excited my astonishment. I asked if he 
‘*had never seen them, before. He said ‘ No,’ 
‘* and was sure they did not belong to Philadel- 
‘*phia, or he certainly should have had some 
‘‘knowledge of them. They were from New 
‘* York, Mr. Gerry informed us, and of Mrs, 
‘*Gerry’s particular acquaintances. What ad- 
‘* vantages are derived from a finished education 
‘‘and the bestof company. Howdoes it banish 
‘that awkward stiffness, so common when 
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‘ strangers. meet in company, and cnyages the 
‘* most perfect strangers in all the freedom of an 
‘easy and pleasing sociability common only to 
‘* the most intimate friends.” 

**Dr. Franklin lives in Market Street; his 
‘* house stands up a court-yard, at some distance 
‘from the strect. We” [Mr. Gerry of Mas- 
sachusetts and Doctor Cutler) ‘‘found him 
‘*sitting upon a grass-plat, under a very large 
‘*mulberry, with several other gentlemen and 
‘*two or three ladies. There was no curiosity 
‘*in Philadelphia, which I felt so anxivus to 
**see as this great man, who has been the won- 
‘*der of Europe, as well as the pride of Ameri- 
‘¢ca. But a man who stood high, in the literary 
‘* world, and had spent so°’many years in the 
“‘Courts of Kings, particularly in the refined 
** Court of France, I conceived, would not be 
“of very easy access, and must, certainly, have 
‘much the air of grandeur and majesty abou! 
‘him. Common folks must expect only to 
“gaze at him, at a distance, and answer such 
‘** questions as he might pleise to ask. In 


** short, when I entered his house, I felt as if I 
**was going to be introduced into the presence 
** of an European monarch. 

‘*But how were my ideas changed when I 
‘*saw a short, fat, trunched, vld man, in a plain 
**quaker-dress, bald pate, and short white 
** Jocks, sitting withuut his hat, under the tree ; 


“‘and,.as Mr. Gerry introduced me, rose from 
‘his chair, took me by the hand, expressed his 
‘* joy to see me, welcomed me to the city, and 
**begged me to seat myself close to him. His 
**voice was low, but his countenance open, 
‘frank, and pleasing. He instantly reminded 
**me of old Captain Cummings, for he is nearly 
*- of his pitch, and no more the air of superiority 
‘about him. I delivered him my letters. Af- 
**ter he had read them he took me again by the 
‘*hand, and, with the usual compliments, in- 
‘troduced me to the other gentlemen, the most 
‘of whom were members of the Convention. 
** Here we entered into a free conversation and 
‘*spent our time very agreeably, until it was 
‘* quite dark. The tea-table was spread under 
‘the tree; and Mrs. Beach—a very gross and 
‘‘rather a homely woman, who is the only 
‘* daughter of the Doctor and lives with hin— 
‘*served it out to the company. She had three 
‘sof her children about her, over whom she 
**seemed to have no kind of command. They 
‘**seemed to be exceedingly fond of their grand- 
‘- father. The Doctor snowed me a curiosity he 
‘*had just received, and with which he was 
**much pleased. It was a snake, with two 
‘*heads, preserved in a large vial. it wus taken 
**near the confluence of the Schuylkill with 
‘the Delaware, about four miles from this 
“city. It was about ten inches long, well pro- 
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‘* portioned, the heads perfect, and united to the 
‘* body, about one-fourth of an inch below the 
‘extremities of the jaws. The snake was of a 
‘‘dark brown, approaching to black, and the 
‘*back beautifully speckled (if beauty can be 
‘‘applied to a snake) with white. The belly 
‘* was rather chequered with a reddish color and 
“white. The Dr. supposed it to be full grown, 
‘* which I think is probable, and thinks it must 
‘She a sui generis, of that class of animals. 
‘*He grounds his opinion of its not being an 
‘* extraordinary production, but a distinct genus, 
‘‘on the perfect form of the snake, the prob- 
‘‘ability of its being of some age, and there 
‘*having been found a snake, entirely similar, 
‘“‘(of which he shewed us a drawing) near 
‘Lake Champlain, in the time of the late 
** War. 

‘*He mentioned what the situation of this 
‘“snake would he, if it was traveling among 
‘*bushes, and one head should choose to go one 
‘* side of a bush and the other head should pre- 
‘* fer the other side, and neither would be will- 
**ing to come back or give way to the other! 
‘* Hie was then going to mention a humorous 
‘*matter that had occurred, that day, in Con- 
‘** vention, in consequence of his comparing the 
‘snake to America—for he seemed to forget 
‘*that every thing in Convention was to be kept 
‘“‘ a profound secret—but the secrecy of the Con- 
‘* vention matters was suggested to him, which 
‘* stopped him, and deprived me of the story he 
‘* was going to tell. 

‘* After it was dark we went into the house 
‘and the Doctor invited me into his library, 
‘‘which is likewise his study. jt is a very 
**Jarge chamber and high. The walls were 
**covered with book-shelves filled with books ; 
** besides, there are four alcoves, extending two- 
‘thirds of the length of the chamber, filled 
‘‘in the same manner. I presume this is the 
‘* largest and, by far, the best private library in 
** America. 

‘*He showed a glass machine for exhibiting 
‘the circulation uf the blood, in the arteries 
**and veins of the human body. The circula- 
** tion is exhibited by the passing of a red fluid, 
** from a reservoir, into numerous capillary tubes 
‘‘of glass ramified, in every direction, and then 
‘returning, in similar tubes, to the reservuvir, 
‘¢*which was done with great velocity, without 
‘‘any power to act, visibly, upon the fluid, and 
‘* had the appearance of perpetual motion. 

** Another great curiosity was a Polling press, 
‘* for taking copies of Jetters or any other writ- 
‘*ing. A sheet of paper is completely copie: 
‘‘in two minutes, the copy as fair as the origin- 
‘al, and without defacing it. It is an inven- 
“tion of his own, and extremely usefu!, in 
** many situations in life. He also showed me 
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‘ his artificial arm and hand, for taking down 
‘fand putting up books, on high shelves, & 
‘*his great arm-chair, with rockers and a large 
‘* fan placed over it, with which he fans himself 
‘*& keeps off the flies while he sits reading, 
‘*with only a small motion of the foot. He 
‘*showed me many other curiosities & inven- 
** tions, all his own, but of lesser note. Over 
‘*his mantle-tree he has a great number of med- 
‘*als, busts, and casts, in wax or plaster of 
‘* Paris, which are the effigies of the most noted 
‘characters in Europe. 

“But what the Doctor wished principally 
**to show me was a huge volume on Botany, 
‘‘and which, indeed, afforded me the greatest 
‘+ pleasure of any one thing in his Library. It 
‘*was a single volume, but so large that it was 
‘* with great difficulty that the Doctor was able 
**to raise it from a low shelf, and lift it on the 
**table; but, with that senile ambition that is 
**common to old people, he insisted on doing it 
‘himself, and would permit no person to assist 
‘* him, merely to show us how much strength he 
“had remaining. It contained the whole of 
‘* Linneaus’s Systema Vegitabilia, with large 
‘*cuts of every plant, and colored from nature. 
**Tt was a feast to me; and the Doctor seemed 
‘*to enjoy it as well as myself. We spent a 


““couple of hours in examining the volume, 
‘* while the other gentlemen amused themselves 
‘*with other matters. The Doctor is not a Bot- 
**anist, but lamented that he did not, in early 


‘‘life, attend to this science. He delights in 
‘* Natural History; and expressed an earnest 
‘* wish that I should pursue the plan that 1 had 
‘begun, and hoped this science, so much 
‘*neglected in America, would be pursued with 
**as much ardor, here, as it is, now, m every 
* part of Europe. 

‘*T wanted, fur three months, at least to have 
‘*devoted myself entirely to this one volume. 
‘** But, fearing, lest I should be tedious to the 
‘** Doctor, I shut the book, ‘tho he urged me to 
‘examine it longer. The Doctor seemed ex- 
‘tremely fond of dwelling on philosophica) 
‘*subjects, particularly Natural History ; while 
‘*the other gentlemen were swallowed up with 
‘* politics. This was a favorable circumstance 
**for me; for almost the whole of his conversa- 
**tion was addressed to me, and I was highly 
‘delighted with the extensive knowledge he 
‘* appeared to have, of every subject, the bright- 
*‘ness of his memory, and the clearness and 
‘* vivacity of all his mental faculties. Notwith- 
‘standing his age—eighty-four—his manners 
‘‘are perfectly easy; and every thing about 
‘*him seems to diffuse an unrestrained freedom 
‘‘and happiness. He has an incessant vein of 
‘humor, accompanied with an uncommon 
‘*vivacity, which seems as natural and involun- 
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‘*tary as breathing. He urged me to call on 
“‘him, again ; but my short tarry would not ad- 
‘*mit. We took our leave, at ten, and retired 
‘*to my lodgings.” 

July 14. Doctor Cutler visited Bartram’s 
Botanical Garden, about two miles from Phila- 
delphia. He was in illustrious company, as 
his party was made up of ‘‘ Mr. Strong, Gov. 
‘* Luther Martin, Mr. Mason and son, Mr. Wil- 
“liamson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
‘* Hamilton, all members of the Federal Con- 
**vention, and Mr. Vaughan, and Dr. Clarkson 
‘*and son.” The Doctor commends the garden ; 
and yet severely criticises it, by declaring 
‘‘every thing is very badly arranged, for they 
‘are neither placed ornamentally nor botanical- 
‘*ly, but seem to be jumbled together, in heaps.” 
He speaks of Governor Martin as having ‘‘a 
‘smattering of Botany and a fine taste for 
‘* Natural History.” 

**At 11, attended Dr. Rush, in his visitation 
*to the Hospital. Was much _ interested. 
‘* Visited the room in which the Declaration of 
‘*Independience of the United States was 
‘*framed, signed, and declared by Congress. 
‘*The room is in Carpenter’s Hall, and is now 
‘*improved as the depository of the trophies of 
‘*War, which established and crowned that 
‘* bold and glorious Declaration.” 

‘Having made a number of calls on gentlemen 
in the city, all of whom expressed regret at his 
leaving so soon, he “‘ left the city, at half after 
‘* six, for New York.” 

On his way home, he visited Morristown, 
New Jersey, where he found some relatives. 
On the seventeenth of July, passing over New- 
ark Mountains, and through Newark, he came 
to Bergentown, near which place he visited the 
Botanical Garden of M. Mechard, who came as 
the French King’s Agent, to collect plants for 
the Royal Gardens, at Paris. The visit greatly 
disappointed him. 

‘Arrived at New York, about sunset, & 
‘* lodged again at Mr. Henderson's, who receivid 
‘*me with the greatest cordiality.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Scrar. —The first building ever used in Chicago 
for postal or other business, was a small one ani'- 
a-half story frame-house, occupied as « grocery 
and dry-goods store, in the front of which a 
home-made, swinging’ signboard informed the 
passer-by, that John Hogan was proprietor of 
the place and Postmaster of the embryo city. 
The nearest Post-office was Detroit; and the 
mails were forwarded, very irregularly, from 
that point, alone. That was just forty years 
ago. 
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IV.—A RHMINISCENCEH OF THE WAR 
OF THE REVOLUTION, IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA.* 


CoMMUNICATED BY Rev. Dr. Hows, or CoLtum- 
Bra, SouTH CAROLINA. 


CuesterR District, 8.C., July, 1836. 

By reference to a number of this paper of 
July, 1835, the reader will see that, at a cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, at the house of 
Mr. John Bonner, a Committee was appointed to 
wait on the Revolutioners present, and request 
that they would furnish particulars that came 
under their observation, which are not to be 
found in history, that such information be not 
lost to posterity. 

Joseph Gaston, Esq., has at length favored 
the Committee with the object of their request, 
which, we think, will be read with great inter- 
est by every person who is proud of the gallant 
achievements of our patriotic forefathers. 

We would observe, that while the aged author 
and hero relates his brief history, he says but 
little of self, whereas he is known to have suffer- 
ed the most extreme toils and privations, that 
were known in these perilous times; was 


severely wounded in an engagement, in the 
face, the ball cut through the cheek-bone more 
than the size of itself, which for many years 


was painful and ulcerating, which left his cheek 
flat and very visible. 

The Committee have to lament the death of 
James Harbison, Esq., who died on the third of 
November last. He had promised to write out 
sume incidents, which the Committee had great 
expectations from, as he was an ‘eye and ear 
‘* wituess” to the thunders of his country’s sons, 
for liberty. He was one of the most gallant 
Revolutioners; had an iron constitution; a 
strong mind and honest heart; a very retentive 
memory ; and in his mind lived, as if it had 
passed yesterday, every scene of the Revolution. 

JaMEs McDIL1, 
Chairman of Committee. 


[Mr. Gaston’s NarRATIVE. } 
Bre : 

With pleasure, I, at this late hour, have 
attempted to comply with the polite request 
made by your respectable Committee, to the 
soldiers of the Revolution, present with you 
on the fourth of July, 1835. ‘Your request 
wa; that they would furnish you with a few of 
the most important facts of those times which 
‘* tried men’s suuls ;” and which are not related 
by, or perhaps, were not known to, our histori- 


ans; but might be thought worthy of being pre- 
served, 


* This letter was originally printed in the Cilum’.a 
Zive, of August 6, 1836. 
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Sir, there is one train of events which has 
almost sunk into oblivion; and which, I hope, 
you will think worthy of being considered as 
one of the brightest pages in the history of our 
State. I would publish it, as a tribute of re- 
spect, to the memory of those undaunted patriots 
who were engaged in it, as well as to set 
before our countrymen, what invincible courage 
may achieve when determined on liberty or 
death! At the time, when the Capital of our 
State had surrendered to the invading enemy ; 
our army of the South disarmed and imprisoned ; 
and not a vestige of armed force on our behalf 
in the State, as far as can be discovered from 
the history of those gloomy times; five young 
men bound themselves, and made an effort, 
which is, perhaps, without a parallel ! 

Captain John McClure, a young man, perhaps 
twenty-five years old, had taken a part of his 
Militia Company on, towards Charleston, and 
was at or near Monk’s-corner, when the town sur- 
rendered. His men then returned home; and 
he, on his way, called at the house of John 
Gaston, Esq., in the then Chester-county. When 
there, he and his friends received intelligenee of 
the shocking massacre of Colonel Bradford's 
men, by Tarleton, two days previous, about 
twenty miles from the place where he had stop- 
ped—this massacre took place, perhaps, on the 
nineteenth of May, 1730. Ona the reception of 
this news, he (Captain McClure), and three of 
said Gaston’s suns, and Captain John Steek, I 
think, arose upon their feet and made this 
united and solemn declaration: ‘‘ that they, 
‘*would ,never submit nor surrender to the 
‘‘enemies of their country; that ‘ Liberty or 
‘* « death,’ from that time forth, should be their 
‘*motto!” Each of these young men had 
served three years in the Company of Captain 
Eli Kershaw, of the Third Regiment of South 
Carolina Militia, commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liam Thompson, with the above motto inscribed 
on the front of their military caps. 

About this time, a man calling himself 
Colonel Housman, came to the house of John 
Gaston, Esq., in a dress altogether plain, accom- 
panied by about fifty of those plundering ban- 
ditti which British policy had dignified with 
the name of ‘‘loyalists,” and exhausted a con- 
siderable share of his logic, in advising the old 
gentleman to have his sons brought in, on a 
certain day, to give up their arms, at his encamp- 
ment. His camp was to be pitched at Alexan- 
der’s old fields, now Beckhamville. 

The eloquence of the orator was inadequate 
to the task. True, they met him on the appoint- 
ed day; but, for a purpose very different from 
that which he desired. These young men imme- 
diately visited the settlements of Fishing-creek, 
Rocky-creek, and Sandy-river, that they might 
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obtain assistance to carry into effect the desper- 
ate effort they were about tou make, and see who 
would favor the forlorn hope. In the course of 
the day and night, they collected together, in 
all, thirty-two volunteers: they were principally 
of the Knoxes, Walkers, Morrows, McClures, 
and Johnsons. James Johnson, then known as 
Adjutant Johnson, brother of Samuel and John 
Johnson, of Fairfield, was among the most zal 
ous and persevering, on that occasion. With 
this Spartan band, Captain McClure attacked 
Colonel Housman, on the appointed day, and 
routed about two hundred men without losing a 
man. Two of the Captain’s men were wounded : 
William McGarrety, (lately deceased) slightly ; 
and Hugh McClure, brother to the Captain, and 
father of James McClure, Esq., of this district, 
had an arm broke. It is most possible that 
McClure’s men did not wish to kill, knowing 
that many good men might be there who knew 
of no relief, but to submit and take parole. 
Only one was killed, and he was known to be a 
real friend to his country. The design was to 
raise the fallen standard of liberty once more in 
South Carolina, though it should be at the ex- 
pense of their lives. 

This little band then rushed to another col- 
lection of tories, of still worse materials, at 
Mobley’s meeting-house, in Faiifield, where the 
tories suffered much. A number were killed ! 

The intrepid movements of this little band sur- 
prised them like a peal of thunder from a clear 
sky. News of McClure’s movements instantly 
spread, and drew together, in a few days, from 
York and Fairfield, a few of those patriotic 
spirits that feel a courage which disregards num- 
bers when ‘‘their all is at stake.” After this 
second engagement, his number was, in a short 
time, doubled. Among those who joined him, 
were Captain A. Gray and John Gray, maternal 
uncles of Rev. William B. Luers. This alarm- 
ing news was soon conveyed, by the terror- 
stricken tories, to the British, at Camden. 
McClure and his men retreated into the lower 
part of North Carolina, where they found the 
patriotic General Thomas Sumter giving notice 
that he had a General’s Commission, from Gov- 
ernor Rutledge of South Caroliva, and inviting 
volunteers to his standard ; and this small band 
formed the nucleus of his army. 

The venerable Judge Johnson, in his Life of 
General Green, i., 286, states that, about this 
time, both General Sumter and Marion had gone 
to North Carolina ; and, for want of this par- 
ticular article of history, gives the credit of the 
first effort to breast the storm, to the men of 
Ninety-six, Waxhaws, and York District, and 
states that they never relinquished the effort 
until the enemy was driven out of the country. 
But as I was eye and ear witness to the solemn 
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commencement, above stated, I believe that it 
was the opening wedge to the recovery of South 
Carolina, though one only of those five men 
survived the contest—Captain Steele being the 
only one who lived to see liberty purchased. 
The four others fell fighting under General Sum- 
ter, three of them at Hanging Rock—the Cap- 
tain and two of the others. This was the fifth 
battle in which they had been engaged, from 
their embarkation for ‘* Liberty or death!” viz : 
Beckhamsville. Mobley’s meeting-house, Hoik’s 
defeat at Williamson’s, now Brattonsville, 
Rocky Mount, and Hanging Rock. Lieutenant 
Alexander Gaston, the fourth one, died of 
small-pox, in Sumter's retreat from Wright’s 
Bluff, at the house of a Mr. McConnel on Black- 
river., 

General Sumter’s Camp, at this time, was 
pitcned in the Indian land, near the Nation 
Ford, on Catawba-river, where he soon learned 
that a detachment of British, from Camden, 
under Colonel Turnbull, had rushed up to 
Rocky Mount, to avenge the insult offered to 
his Majesty’s friends, there. A part of these, 
under Captain Hoik, pursued on ‘to Fishing: 
creek-church, then occupied by the Rev. John 
Simpson, whose dwelling they reduced to ashes, 
on the eleventh of June, 1780, being Sabbath 
morning, and, in sight of this, they murdered 
an unoffending young man, William Strong, 
with his Bible in his hand, near to his father’s 
door. They then proceeded on and burned 
Colonel Hill’s Iron-works, and returned, loaded 
with plunder, consisting of every article that 
the hand of rapacity could carry off. They 
were those who were politely called ‘‘ New 
‘* York Volunteers,” alias, the green-coat Tories 
who had joined the British, in New York, and 
were now increased by some of the same honor- 
able stamp, from Rocky Mount, under a suitable 
commander, Captain Hoik, who never failed, on 
convenient occasions, to curse Bibles and Pres- 
byterians ; and who had orders, when killed, 
from Colonel Turnbull, ‘*To destroy and dis- 
‘* tress the hardened rebels, as far as possible.” 

About a month after this execution, the same 
detachment of blood-hounds set out, once more, 
and encamped at Williamson’s, the residence of 
the father of Rev. John Williamson and Samuel 
Williamson, where McClure’s Company, with 
others, from Sumter’s camp, attacked them on 
the twelfth of July, 1780, soon after daylight ; 
and killed Captain Hoik and a number of his 
men, without losing a man or having any 
wounded. 

McClure, under Sumter, fought, next, at 
Rocky Mount, on the thirty-first of July, 1780. 
We retreated, thence, to Land’s Ford, without 
making much impression on Colonel Turnbull, 
he being stationed in a strong log-house; and 
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while at Land’s Ford, General Sumter ordered 


an election for General Officers in the Chester 
Regiment. McClure’s Company, that day, num- 
bered about one hundred and twenty men. He 
was elected Colonel, Major John Nixon, father 
of Mrs. McKeown and Mrs. Hemphill, widow of 
Rev. J. Hemphill, was elected Lieutenant-colonel 
—Colonel EB. Lacy having, at that time, become 
unpopular among the Chester Whigs. 

From Land’s Ford, General Sumter marched 
to Hanging Rock, on the seventh of August, 
1730, where we—the writer having joined 
McClure’s Company—aitacked a Tory camp of 
seven or eight hundred men, mostly riflemen, 
hunters from the forks of Yadkin-river, under 
the command of Colonel Morgan Bryant. From 
that post, the British lay about a quarter of a 
mile. Our force, I think, was not more than 
four hundred men. Our order of battle was in 
three lines, avout one hundred apart in files of 
two. The enemy’s lines were extended from a 
point at right angles. McClure commanded the 
front of the centre line, agaiust the united point 
of the enemy’s line; and, on this account, sus- 
tained much of the enemy’s first fire. The loss 


of our men, in the action, was twenty-three, 
nine of those were of McClure’s Company, he 
being one of the nine; and nine more wound- 
ed, who recovered. The Captain, and perhaps 


three others, lived a few days after the battle. 

I had been detached to go with my aged 
father, that he might be removed from the 
Tories, who sought his life, for being the friend 
of his oppressed country as well as for bringing 
nine sons into the field, for its defence. He 
was disappointed by the Tories on Cross-creek, 
of getting to a brother’s, in Newbern, North 
Carolina, a Doctor Alexander Gaston, who was 
killed by the British, about this time. He then 
took a different route. 

In my return, I marched with a detachment 
of men from Mecklenburg, North Carolina, and 
think the hervic patriotism of an old lady, on 
that occasiop, worth recording: A Mrs. Haynes, 
of that County, as her son was about to leave 
the door and domestic circle, for the camp, as 
her parting counsel to him said : ‘‘ Now Alexan- 
‘* der, fight like a man, and don’t be a coward.” 
This I had from an eye and ear witness. We 
joined General Sumter in the time of the engage- 
ment at Rocky Mount, and not long after our 
arrival I met young Haynes coming out of the 
fight, with satisfactory proof that he had obeyed 
the injunction of his patriotic mother, a ball 
having passed through his face—of this, how- 
ever, he recovered, with the loss of an eye. 

A Mr. Robert Walker, the maternal grand- 
father of R. W. Gill and E. Gill, late of Lan- 
casterville, in this State, when engaged in the 
battle of King’s: mountain, during the desperate 





effort made there, by both parties, of advancing 
and retreating, was shot through the body, near 
the heart, by one in his view; and, having his 
gun loaded at the time, he after this took delib- 
vate aim and shot his opponent dead. He sur- 
vived, and many heard him and his officer, 
Colon’ E. acy, relate this fact. J 

N. B. 1 beg leave to mention that Captain 
Joun McClure was a younger brother of the 
late “General William McClure, of Newbern, 
North Carolina, who endeared himself so much 
to our sick and wounded, in Charleston, during 
and after the siege of that place, by his medical 
assistance to them. 

I added two anecdotes by way of conclusion, 
because I considered them well worthy inserting. 

With most sincere respect, I am yours, 
JOSEPH GASTON. 
June 28th, 1836. 


V.—CONFEDERATE RAG-BAG. 


(Under this title, we propose to publish, from time to 
time, such detached papers, written by Confederate States 
officers, as are disconnected with others and, in them- 
selves, too short or too unimportant to be published as 
distinct articles. 

We shall be pleased to receive copies of all such papers, 
long or short, as our readers may be inclined to send to 
us, for this purpose.—Eprror.]} 


I. 


General Breckinridge’s Commission as Major- 
general of the Confederate States’ Army.* 


CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMER'CA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, April 18", 1862. 
Sir, 

You are hereby informed that the President 
has appointed you Major General &c. &. To 
take rank April 14, 1862. In the Provisional 
Army in the service of the Confederate States. 
You are requested to signify your acceptance or 
non-acceptance of said appointment : and should 
you accept you will sign before a magistrate, the 
oath of office herewith, and forward the same 
with your letter of acceptance to this Depart- 
ment. You will report for duty to Gen Beaure- 
gard. 

Gro W RANDOLPH, 
Secretary of War. 
Major Gen Jonn C. BRECKINRIDGE 


[At the foot.] 


Nobly won upon the field, With the hearty 
congratulations of 
Braxton Braaa. 
Se iB. 
eet IED 
* From the original, in the collection of Captain C. W. 
Elwell, of New York.—Epiror. 
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IT.* 


General Johnston to the President of the Con- 
Sederate States. 


H> Qzs CENTREVILLE : 
Makcu 8*, 1862: 
M® PRESIDENT : 

I respectfully submit three notes 
from Major-General Jackson, and one from Brig* 
Gen! Hill, for the information they contain of 
the enemy. 

Your orders for moving cannot be excuted 
now, on account of the condition of the roads 
and streams. 

The removal of public property goes on with 
painful slowness—because, as the officers employ- 
ed in it report, sufficient number of cars and en- 
gines cannot be had. 

It is evident that a large quantity of it must 
be sacrificed—or your instructions not observed.-— 
I shall adhere to them as closely as possible. —In 
conversation with you and before the Cabinet, I 
did not exaggerate the difficulties of Marching 
in this region. The suffering and sickness which 
would be produced can hardly be exaggerated. 

Most respectfully 
your ob’t serv’t 
J. E. Jonnston 
General. 
His Ex’’ Jerrerson Davis, 
President. 


[Zndorsed :] 


Col. Myers will read and report whether any 
increase can be made to the number of cars and 
engines— 

JEFFER : Davis. 


[CoLoNEL MyEnrs’s REPORT ON THE ABOVE 
LETTER. | 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
RicHMoND, March 7, 1862. 
To THE PRESIDENT, 

I have the honor to report 
that, I have read Gen! J. E. Jolnstun’s letter of 
March 3¢ to you, with you endorsement, direct- 
ing me to report if any increase can be made to 
the number of cars and engines to Manassas. 

All the cars ag a to the Va. Central Rail 
Road in running order are on the Orange Road. 
All the engines which are acceptable, except one 
are on that road.—that one is kept to run the 
mail train between Richt & Gordonsville. From 
reports of Conductors sent from the Central 
Road to Manassas, I am inclined to think that, 
there are too many trains now on that road—they 
are not able to pass each other on the turnouts. 


* From the originals, in the possession of John C. 
Ropes, Eeqr., Boston, Massachusetts.—Eprror. 
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Some Engines hove | een 36 hours in making 

the trip from Manassas to Gordonsville—Some 
| cars sent on Sunday night last were at Gordons- 

ville on Thursday morning. A letter from the 
Superintend' of the Orange Road to the Presid‘ 
of V* C. R. R. states that he expects to have all 
that stores away from Manassas this (friday) ev- 
cning—Some pork on the Manassas R. would 
require 4 or 5 days more for removal. 

The cars and engines of the Manassas Gap 
road & Orange R. & V* C. R.—are all I believe 
in use at Manassas—No further increase can be 
made—I respectfully return Gen' Johnston's 
letter, & am your most ob’t serv’t 

A. Myers 
Q. M. Gen!. 
[To Be CONTINUED. ] 


VI.—“* THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS” 
OF VERMONT. 

MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THEIR 
CONVENTIONS.—Cono.vupep rrom Voiume L., Paes 
292. 

Now FIRst PRINTED, WITHOUT MUTILATION, AL- 


TERATION, OR INTERPOLATION, FROM THE ORI@- 
INAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


New Hampshire Grants (alias) 

New Connecticut ; Windsor June 4% 1777 
Convention op- 
en’d According 
to Adjournment. 
Present the following Members. 

Capt. Joseph Bowker in the Chair 


1** Voted Lieutenant Martin Powel Assistant 
Clark. 


( Nathan Clark Esq' 
M' Simeon Hathaway 
Capt John Burnham 
Doct" Jonas Fay 
) Major Jeremiah Clark 
? M' Gideon Olin 
Capt Ebenezar Willoughby 
M' Abel Benedict 
Lieut Joseph Bradley 
M' Eli Brownson 
M' Thomas Bull 
Lieut. Martin Powell 
{ M' Cephas Kent 
Doct’ Gaius Smith 
M' Moses Robinson 
Capt. William Fitch 
} Capt. Jonathan Willard 
4 M® Caleb Smith 


Bennington 


Shafts >ury 


Arlington 


Sunderland 


Manchester 
Dorset 


Reupert 


Paulet 
Wells 
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TAugust, 


A sis 


Poltney 
Castleton 


Hul berton 
Danby 
Tinmouth 


Clarendon 


Rutland 


Pittsford 
Neshobe 
Whiting 
Cornwal 
Colchester 
Williston 
Willmington 
Hallifax 
Guilford 


Brattleborough 
Townshend 
Dummerston 
Putney 
Westminster 
Rockingham 
Chester 
Kent 
Cavendish 
Brumley 
Windsor 
Hertford 
Woodstock 


Hartford 
Pomphret 


Bernard 
Norwich 


Sharon 


Thetford 
Stratford 


{ Capt. Zebediah Dewey 
by a Letter from s* town 
Aquiessing in forming a 
New State 

{ Mt Jesse Churchhill 

{ Capt. Willam Gage 

{ Capt. Ebenezar Allen 

{ Benj* Spencer Esq' ) Major 
Whitefield Foster { Part 
ae Smith ) Minor 
Stephen Place { Part 


Lt John Southerland 
Capt Joseph Bowker 


{ Capt. Jon Fassett 
{ Cupt. Jusiah Powers 
{ Capt Josiah Powers 
4 Mt Gan! Panther 


Capt Ira Allen 
Capt Heman Allen 


{ Col® Tho* Chittenden 

{ M' W™ Millin 

{ Doct' W™ Hill 

Col* Benj* Carpenter 
Capt John Barney 

{ L* Israel Smith 

4 M' John Dyer 

4 Lt Leonard Spalding 

4 M' Denis Lockland 

{ Nath! Robinson Esq’ 

{ Doct® Reuben Jones 

{ L‘ Jabez Serjeant 

4 M' Edward Aikins 

{ Capt John Coffin 

{ Capt W™ Utley 

{ M' Ebenezar Hosington 
Maj‘ Joel Matthews 

M' W™ Gallop 

4 Mt Benj Emmonds 


Cole Joseph Marsh 
M' Stephen Tilden 


John Troop 
John Winchester Dana Esq‘ 


M' Asa Whitcomb 
M' Asa Cheadle 


\ 
Col° Peter Olcott 
Maj' Tho* Moredock 
M' Jacob Burton 


Joel Marsh Esq’ 
M' Daniel Gilbert 


4 Lt Abner Chamberlain 
4 M' Fredireck Smith 





Fairley { Mt Amasa Woodworth 
Doct' Bildad Andress 
Moorton M' Benj* Baldin 
: by a Letter Aquesing 
Corinth in a State 
Newb M' John G D Bailey 
ne Capt Robert Johnson 
Reading { M' Andrew Spear 


(Norz.—The manuscript record of the proceedings of the 
Convention ends, abruptly, at this place; and as we have 
not proposed to do more than faithfully re-produce the 
official Minutes of these early Conventions, we leave the 
subject where their Secretaries left it. 

We are not insensible of the fact that what purported to 
have been reports of some portions of the subsequent ac- 
tion of this Convention appeared in some of the news- 
papers of that period; but our faith in newepaper reports, 
even those of the period in question, is not sufficient to 
induce us to elevate them to the dignity of an official 
record—sach a work can best he done by that portion of 
the Vermont Historical Society which does not hesitate to 
alter or make additions to a record, whenever the teach- 
ings of that record clash with their own aprocryphal nar- 
ratives or with their narrow ideas of what should have 
been written, but was not,—Eprror.] 





VIl.— HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF CHENANGO- 
COUNTY, NEW YORK.—Continvep 
FROM Pace 16. 


By 8. 8. Ranpaut, LL.D., tate SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CrTty OF NEW 
York. 

IllL—COUNTY ORGANIZATION AND HIS. 
TORY; COUNTY AND CIRCUIT COURTS; 
IMPORTANT TRIALS; COUNTY OFFICERS. 


ORGANIZATION AND History.—In the yeur 
1798, the County of Chenango was erected, 
from parts of Herkimer and Tioga- -counties, 
including in that taken from the “former, the 
present towns of Nelson, Eaton, Madison, 
Georgetown, Lebanon, Hamilton, Brookfield, 
De Ruyter, and a portion of Cazenovia, in the 
County of Madison, and the town of Bridge- 
water, in Oneida-county, with its southern 
boundary on the present County of Broome, 
including the towns of Smithville, Oxford, 
Guilford, Greene, Coventry, and Bainbridge, 
taken from Tioga-county; separated from the 
County of Otsego and a small portion of 
Delaware, on the East, by the Unadilla-river; 
and bounded, on the West, by that portion of 
the “ Military Tract” embraced in Cortland 
and the South-eastern part of Onondaga- 
county, including the present towns of Linck- 
Jaen, Pitcher, and German, and by a small 
portion of Broome-county. 


1873, ] 


In 1806, Madison-county was erected from 
parts of Oneida and Chenango, taking off, from 
the latter, the town of Bridgewater, now in 
Oneida, and the towns of Cazenovia, De Ruy- 
ter, Nelson, Eaton, Madison, Georgetown, Leba- 
non, and Hamilton, on the North, and leaving 
it with its present boundaries, including the 
six towns of Smithville, Oxford, Guilford, 
Greene, Coventry, and Bainbridge, on the 
South. The towns of Pitcher and Lincklaen 
were subsequently taken from German, on the 
West. There are, therefore, remaining,, or 
were, up to the erection of Afton, in the Coun- 
ty, under its new organization, the same num- 
ber of towns, as in the original “ Twenty 
“ Townships.” 

Court or Common PiLEA8s.—The first Court 
of Common Pleas and General Sessions of the 
Peace for the County, was held at Hamilton, in 
the School-house, near the dwelling of Elisha 
Payne, in June, 1798. The presiding Judges 
were Isaac Foote, Joab Enos, and Joshua 
Leland, with Assistant-justices Oliver Norton 
and Elisha Payne. Thomas R. Gold, Joseph 
Kirkland, Nathan Williams, Stephen O, Run- 
yan, Nathaniel King, Arthur Breese, Peter B. 
Garnsey, and Medad Curtis were admitted as 
Attorneys and Counsellors of the Court; and 
five civil causes were tried. The second term 
was held at Oxford, in October of the same 
year, when John Lincklaen, of Cazenovia, and 
Benjamin Hovey, of Oxford, took their seats 
as additional Associate-justiccs. General Eras- 
tus Root, of Delhi, was, on motion of Mr. 
Garnsey, admitted a Counsellor of the Court. 
The Terms were held, thereafter, alternately, at 
Hamilton and Oxford, in July and October 
of each year. In July, 1799, Joel Thompson, 
of Norwich, and Gershom Hyde, of Oxford, took 
thcir seats on the Bench, as Associate-justices. 
In July, 1800, Isaac Foote was appointed First, 
or presiding, Judge, and Jonathan Forman took 
his seat as an Associate-judge. In July, 1804, 
General Obadiah German, of Norwich, and Jer- 
emiah Whipple were added to the Bench, as 
Associate-judges; and, at the October Term, 
Abner Purdy and Casper M. Rouse, of Norwich, 
took their places, as Assistant-justices. In Oc- 
tober, 1805, Thomas Lyon, Junior, took his seat 
as an Associate-judge, and Samuel Payne and 
Nathaniel Medbury as Assistants. 

In 1807, Peter Betts, of Bainbridge, was ap- 
pointed an Associate-judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas and General Sessions. In Jan- 
uary, 1808, the first Term of the Court was 
held at North Norwich, pending the erection 
of a Court-house, at Norwich, which was com- 
pleted in the Spring of 1809, upon a site given 
by Peter B. Garnsey, Esq., on what is now 
known as the West Green, or Commons, and 
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on which the present Court-house wus erected, 
in 1838, Joel Thompson, Esq., was appointed 
First, or presiding, Judge of the new Court, 
with General German and Judges Rouse, Pur- 
dy. Lyon, and Betts, Associate-judges and 
Assistant-justices Payne and Medbury. 

At the June Term of the Court, in 1809, 
held at the Court-house in Norwich, Anson 
Cary took his seat as an Associate-judge, in 
place of Judge Lyon. In 1810, William 
McCalpin, of Oxford, Tracy Robinson, Nath- 
aniel Waldron, of German, and Elisha Smith, 
of Norwich, were appointed Associate-judges ; 
in 1811, Ebenezer Wakeley, of German; and, 
in 1813, John Gray, Junior, and Asa Norton, of 
Norwich, with John S. Flagler and Joel Hatch, 
of Sherburne, as Assistant-justices. In 1814, 
General Obadiah German, of Norih Norwich, 
was appointed First Judge, and Obadiah 
Sands, Samuel Campbell, and Jobn §. Flagler, 
Associate-judges, with John [wichell, of Nor- 
wich, and Chester Hammond, as Assistant-jus- 
tices. In 1815, Nathaniel Waldron was re-ap- 
pointed an Associate-judge, and Casper M. 
Rouse and John Noyes, of Norwich, and Isaac 
Sherwood, of Oxford, also took their seats as 
Judges. In 1816, Tilly Lynde, of Sherburne, and 
Barnabas Brown, of New-Berlin; and in 1817, 
Charles Josslyn, of Greene, were appointed Associ - 
ate-judges. In October, 1819, Uri Tracy, of Ox- 
ford, took his seat as First Judge; and, in 1822, 
Nathan Taylor and Levi Bigelow were appoint- 
ed Associate-judges, in place of Charles Josslyn 
and Barnabas Brown. In October, 1824, John 
Tracy, of Oxford, was appointed First Judge 
and Surrogate, with Judges Noyes, Taylor, and 
Bigelow, Associate-judges. In 1829, Hezekiah 
Read, of Pharsalia, and, in 1881, Charles York, 
of Norwich, were appointed Associate-judges, 
in place of Judges Noyes and Taylor. In 1838, 
Smith M. Purdy, of Norwich, succeeded Judge 
Tracy, as First Judge and Surrogate; and, in 
1837, Samuel McKoon, of Oxford, and Joshua 


Lamb, of Columbus, re-placed Judges Read and 
York, and Judge Bigelow was appointed First 


Judge. jn 18388, Solomon Ensign, Junior, of 
Pitcher, and, in 1841, Philo Robinson, of Ox- 
ford, re-placed Judges McKoon and Lamb, on 
the Bench. In 1843, Roswell Judson, of Sher- 
burne, was appointed First Judge, with Austin 
Hyde, of Oxford, and Adam Storing, of Otse- 
lic, as Associate-judges. In 1846, Erastus Dick- 
inson, of Guilford, was appointed in place of 
Judge Robinson. At the first election of Judg- 
es, under the Constitution of 1846, Smith M. 
Purdy and Harvey Hubbard, of Norwich, and 
Francis E. Dimmick, of Plymouth, were elected 
Judges, Judge Purdy presiding. 

Crrcurr Court AND Court oF OYER AND 
TERMINER.—The first Circuit Court and Court 
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of Oyer and Terminer and General Jail deliv- 
ery, was held at the Academy, in Oxford, on the 
tenth of July, 1798, by the Hon. James Kent, 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court, re- 
mining in session, however, only for an hour or 
two, no business being in readiness. The sec- 
ond Term was held at Hamilton, in July, 1799, 
by Justice Jacob Radcliff, of the Supreme Court, 
with a similar result. Justice Morgan Lewis 
presided at the third Term, on the thirtieth of 
June, 1800, at Himilton, when two jury causes 
were disposed of. Justice John Lansing, Junior, 
held the fourth Circuit, in June 1801, also at 
Hamilton. The fifth Circuit was presided over 
hy Judge Kent, at Oxford, in June, 1802; end 
the sixth by Justice Smith Thompson, at the 
same place, in June, 1803. At the seventh, in 
May, 1804, at Oxford, Justice Ambrose Spencer 
presided ; and the two ensuing Terms, in 1805 
and 1806, were held by Justices Daniel D. 

ompkins and Brockholst Livingston, at Ham- 
ilton. 

At the first Circuit after the re-organization of 
the County, held at Oxford, in May, 1307, Jus- 
tice Daniel D. Tompkins presiding, Henry Van 
Der Lyn, Esqr., of Oxford, was itted as At- 
torney and Counsellor. In the ensuing year, at 
North Norwich, Justice Yates presiding, James 
Birdsall of Norwich was admitted to the same 
honor; and, in 1809, at the same place, Justice 
Thompson presiding, William M. Price and 
James Clapp, of Oxford, and David Buttolph, 
of Norwich, were admitted as Counsellors. A 
Mr. Hill was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be hung, at this Term, for the murder of a child. 
The sentence was, however, subsequently com- 
muted by the Governor, to imprisonment. 

After this period, the Circuit Courts were held 
at the Court-house in Norwich, by Chief-justices 
Kent and Spencer, and Justices Van Ness, Woud- 
worth, and Yates, until the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1821, under which Samuel Nel- 
son, of Cortland, was appointed Judge of the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit, including the Counties of 
Uwsegv, Delaware, B ovine, ‘Livga, Cortland, 
and Chenango. On his transfer to the Bench of 
the Supreme Court, in 1886, Robert Monell, of 
Greene, Chenango-county, was appointed his 
successur, and cuntinued to occupy the position 
until he became disqualified by age, when he 
was succeeded by Hiram Gray, of Delaware. 
Judge Gray remained in office until the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1846. 

ImporTANT TRIALS. —One of the most impor- 
tant trials in the Chenango Circuit, took place in 
September, 1812, at Norwich. General David 
Thomas, then State Treasurer, was indicted by 
the Grand Jury for the alleged bribery, or at- 
tempt at bribery, of Casper M. Rouse, a member 
of the State Senate, for the District of which 









have ten shares in it. 
this suggestion, said he had not a favorable 
opinion of Banks, and, besides, had no money 


Chenango formed a part, in order to procure his 
influence and vote for a Bill, then pending be- 
fore the Legislature, for the incorporation of the 
Bank of America, in the city of New York, and 
in which General Thomas, individually and as a 
leading politician, felt a deep interest. 

The charge, involving, as it did, the public 
and private integrity of an important function- 
ary of the State Government, and intimately 
connected, as it was, with an exciting political 
campaign, created an intense interest, not only 
in the vicinity where the alleged offence was 
committed, but throughout the State, at large. 
Those were not the times when corruption of 
this nature was allowed, either on a great ora 
small scale, to taint the purity of the legisla- 
tive ermine. It was felt to be absolutely neces- 
sary, on the part of the great political party to 
which ‘Thomas belonged, and with which he 
was known to be closely identified, effectually 
to clear its skirts from all participation in this 
nefarious transaction. The most eminent legal 
counsel in the State were engaged, both for the 
prosecution and the defence. Thomas Addis 
Emmett, the Attorney-general—known, far and 
wide, as one of the highest luminaries of the 
profession—conducted the case, on behalf the 
People; and Elisha Williams, of Columbia, the 
ablest and most successful jury-lawyer of the 
State, was retained by the accused. The foren- 
sic combatants were, in all respects, equally 
matched, and each worthy of his foeman’s steel 
The trial took place before the Hon. William 
W. Van Ness, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—a jurist whose long experience, 
eminent abilities, and incorruptible character, 
were eminently adapted to enable him to hold 
the scale of justice equally poised. 

The principal, and most important, witness, 
on behalf of the prosecution, was, of course, 
Senator Rouse, himself. He testified, in sub- 
stance, that General Thomas, as the agent of the 
applicants for the Bank, in passing through 
Norwich, in the Autuan of the preceding year, 
on @ inission to the southern and western Coun- 
ties of the State, visited him, at his residence, 
and asked for and obtained a private interview ; 
in the course of which, after alluding to the 
efforts of a party or clique, in the city of New 
York, known as the Lewis, or ‘‘ Martling,” men, 
and to whom he knew the witness was strongly 
opposed, to procure a Charter for a Bank, in 
which they were interested, he apprised him of 
the intention to apply, at the ensuing Session, 
for the Bank of America, to be located in the 
same city, and informed him that, if this appli- 
cation should prove successful, he, Rouse, should 
The witness, in reply to 
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to invest in bank-stock ; to which Thomas re- 
sponded that ‘‘if he did not wish to keep the 
“stock, he would pledge his honor that he, 
‘* Rouse, should realize one thousand dollars, 
“clear profits, from the shares.” It did not 
clearly appear, from his testimony, whether a 
definitive answer was, or was not, given to this 
proposition; but, on leaving him, Thomas re- 
quested him to call, on his arrival at Albany, on 
Solomon Southwick, Editor of the Albany Reg- 
ister, and a leading Democratic politician, inter- 
ested in the success of the application. Rouse, 
however, did not call on Southwick, as desired ; 
nor did he vote for the Charter; but, about the 
middle of the Session, the agents for the appli- 
cation becoming alarmed, John Van Ness Yates, 
a prominent Democratic politiciau, of Albany— 
afterwards Secretary of State—called upon him, 
on Sunday, and pressed him, again, to see Gen- 
eral Thomas. With this request, he complied ; 
and Thomas opened the interview by anxiously 
inquiring of him whether he had divulged the 
conversation which took place at Norwich, in 
the preceding Autumn. On being answered in 
the negative, he earnestly requested him not to do 
so, and assured him that, whether he had voted, 
or should vote, against the Bank, or not, he 
should have his thousand dollars. It appeared, 


also, that Rouse subsequently voted for General 


Thomas, as Treasurer. The latter also publish- 
ed, after the trial, an affidavit contradicting the 
material allegations of Rouse’s testimony. 

Mr. Southwick, then in the ‘‘ full tide of suc- 
‘* cessful experiment,” as an organ of Democrat- 
ic public opinion, was also examined as a wit- 
ness; and his testimony, in conjunction with 
the equivocation and contradictions elicited from 
the examination of the principal witness and 
the unrivalled eloquence and ingenuity of the 
counsel for the defence, succeeded in throwing 
so heavy a cloud of doubt upon the minds of 
the jury, as to the real motives and conduct— 
not of the Defendant, but of the witness—that 
they were induced to return a verdict of Not 
Guilty. The evidence would seem to have 
shown, unequivocally, that, whatever might have 
been the duplicity or tergiversation of Rouse, in 
the transaction, there could have been no reason- 
able ground to question the complicity, or the 
guilt, of Thomas. The jury, however, appear 
to have regarded the former, instead of the lat- 
ter, as having been substantially on trial, and to 
have based their verdict on a virtual disbelief of 
his testimony and a suspicion of Ais integrity. 

In January, 18338, occurred the trial, before 
the Hon. Robert Monell, Judge of the Sixth 
Judicial Circuit, of George Denison, for the 
murder of Reuben Gregory. The circumstances 
attending this murder were of a very peculiar 
nature, and excited great interest. The prisoner 
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and his victim were both residents of the town 
of Columbus, of about the same age—twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years—and on terms of the 
greatest intimacy and friendship with each 
other. Young Gregory resided with his father, 
Hamlin Gregory, who kept a public-house, on 
the main road between Columbus and New Ber- 
lin, where Denison, who was of dissipated 
and disreputable habits, was a frequent visitor. 
On the day of the murder, in the Summer or 
Fall of 1882, Denison had been refused, by the 
elder Gregory, an additional supply of liquor, 
on the ground that he had already had enough, 
and indignantly left the house, threatening dire 
revenge. The elder Gregory uniformly wore a 
large slouched hat, and was in the frequent 
habit of smoking a clay pipe. The younger 
never smoked, and wore an ordinary tall-crown- 
ed beaver, or felt, hat. Unfortunately, on the 
afternoon of that day, the latter was suffering 
under a violent attack of tooth-ache; and, after 
having resorted to various remedies, without re- 
lief, had been advised to try the effect of 
tobacco, Taking up, filling, and lighting a 
pipe, and hastily seizing upon his father’s 
slouched hat, he passed into an adjoining room, 
which opened upon a wood-shed ; sat down, in 
a chair, immediately fronting the door, which 
was open; pulled his hat over his eyes; and 
commenced smoking. The evening twilight 
was, by this time, setting in. Denison, in the 
meantime, had gone home; loaded his gun 
with a charge of shot, intending only, as he 
persisted, up to the last moment, on the gallows, 
in asserting, to ‘* pepper old Gregory’s legs.” 
Stealing along, in the deepening gloom of the 
evening, he entered the wood-shed; and see- 
ing, as he supposed, the elder Gregory, seated 
in his accustomed attitude, enjoying his pipe, he 
deliberately aimed his deadly weapon, and fired. 
The charge of shot entered the heart of the 
unfortunate son; passed through his body; and 
lodged in the adjoining wall. There can be no 
doubt, from the shot itself, and from subsequent 
revelations, on the part of Denison, that he did 
aim, as well as, in his excited condition, he was 
able, at the legs of his victim, whom he un- 
questionably supposed to be the elder Gregory. 
But neither of these circumstances were deemed 
sufficient to constitute any legal or valid defence. 
He was found skulking, early in the followin 
morning, in the neighboring fields, where he h 
evidently spent the night, arrested, examined, and 
committed for trial. He was visibly horrified, on 
discovering the nature and extent of the terrible 
tragedy he had enacted. Reuben Gregory was 
one of his best and most cherished friends; nor 
was he capable, in his wildest moments of deliri- 
um, of harming a hair of his head. 

At the trial, Abial Cook, Henry Vanderlyn, 
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and Samuel S. Randall were assigned, by the 
Court, as his Counsel—the latter, at the prison- 
er’s own request—-and Jvhn Clapp, Esq., the 
District Attorney, appeared in behalf of the 
People. The public, excitement was at its high- 
est pitch ; and so crowded was the Court-house, 
at the opening of the case, that fears were enter- 
tained for its safety, and the Court was adjourn- 
ed to the Presbyterian-church, in the neighbor- 
hocd. The father of the murdered youth was 
well nigh insane, and was scarcely able, in his 
excitement and mental agony, to give a connect- 
ed account of the melancholy transaction. 
When, on the opening of the defence, a panic 
occurred, in consequence of some operations 
going on, in a neighboring yard, and a general 
stampede of the vast audience took place, under 
the supposition that the pillars and roof of the 
church were falling, the miserable and almost 
demented father raved and stormed like a mac- 
man, denouncing the supposed crash of the 
building as a righteous retribution upon the 
Counsel for the prisoner. The defence rested 


solely upon the condition of the prisoner’s 
mind, at the time of the perpetration of the 
act, and the absence of all intention to kill any 
one, much less his friend, against whom he 
could have harbored no malice. But the plea 
was unavailing ; and the prisoner was convicted, 


and sentenced to be executed in the ensuing 
March. A strong effort was made to procure 
Executive interposition, under the special and 
peculiar circumstances of the case ; but Governor 
Marcy, after a careful examination of the case, 
in all its bearings, declined to interfere ; and 
the unfortunate man was executed, at Norwich, 
on the nineteenth of March, protesting, to the 
last, his innocence of all intention to murder. 

County Orricers.—The first Sheriff of the 
County was Uri Tracy, of Oxford, appointed in 
1798. He was succeeded, in 1801, by Nathaniel 
Locke, and, in 1805, by Anson Carey, both of 
Oxford. Colonel William Munroe, of Norwich, 
Isaac Foote, of Sherburne, and Samuel Camp- 
bell, of Columbus, held the office, alternately, 
for short periods, under the political revolutions 
of the Council of Appointment, at Albany, 
from 1808 to 1821; when General Thompson 
Mead, of Norwich, received the appointment ; 
and retained the office, by election, under the 
Constitution of that year, until 1826, when he 
was succeeded by Samuel A Smith, of Guilford ; 
in 1829, by General Augustus C. Welsh, of New 
Berlin; in 1832, by Amos A. Franklin, of 
Oxford; in 1835, by Jabez Robinson, of Ox- 
ford ; in 1838, by William Hatch, of Greene ; 
in 1841, by Enos 8. Halbert, of Pitcher; in 
1844, by Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Bainbridge ; 
in 1847, by William Church, of Coventry ; and, 
in 1850, by Levi H. Case, of Smyrna. 
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Samuel Sidney Breese, of Cazenovia, was the 
first County Clerk ; and was succeeded, in 1801, 
by Uri Tracy, of Oxford, to which place the 
County Records were removed. | Mr. Tracy held 
the oe until 1815, when he was suc- 
ceeded by David G. Bright, of Norwich, and 
the records were deposited in the Clerk’s Office, 
erected in that village. . In August, 1819, Perez 
Randall, of Norwich, was appointed as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Bright, and held the office, under 
the Counci] of Appointment and by successive 
elections, until 1832, with the exception of a 
brief interval, in 1820, when it was filled by 
Nathan Chamberlin, of Norwich, and Doctor 
William Mason, of Preston. From 1882 to 
1835, the effice was held by Colonel Jarvis K. 
Pike, of North Norwich, when Mr. Randall 
was again elected and retained the position, 
until his death, in the Spring of 1839. Cyrus 
Wheeler, of Norwich, was appointed, by the 
Governor, tu supply the vacancy, until the ensu- 
ing November, when Alfred Purdy was elected ; 
and was succeeded, in 1848, by John Latham, of 
Guilford; in 1846 and 1849, by Burr B. An- 
drews and Nelson Pellett, of Norwich; and, in 
1852, by James G. Thompson of Norwich. 

Thomas R. Gold, of Oneida, was the first 
District Attorney of the County, and was suc- 
ceeded, in 1802, by Nathan Williams, of Utica. 
In 1811, Nicholas King, and, in 1815, Daniel 
Kellogg, were appointed, and were succeeded. 
in 1816, by Joseph L. Richardson ; in 1821, by 
Simon G. Throop, of Oxford ; in 1822, by Lot 
Clark, of Norwich; in 1828, by John C. Clark, 
of Bainbridge ; and, in 1827, by Robert Mo- 
nell, of Greene. In 1828, Lot Clark was again 
appointed, and was succeeded, in 1880, by Jobn 
Clepp of Norwich, who retained the position until 
his removal to Binghamton, in 1841. George M. 
Smith, of Norwich, was appointed in his place, 
and was succeeded by Robert O. Reynolds, 
after which Mr. Smith was again appointed, 
and held the office until 1847, when James M. 
Banks, of Bainbridge, was elected, under the 
Constitution of 1846, the appointments having 
been previously made, up to 1822, by the Coun- 
cil of Appointment, and subsequently, down to 
1846, by the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Through the politeness of John Clapp, Esq., 
of Binghamton, we have been favored with the 
following copy of a subscription circulated in 
1806, for the erection of the Court-house at 
Norwich, in opposition to the rival claims of 
Oxford : 

“* We, the subscribers, promise and agree to 
** pay unto Peter B. Garnsey, Stephen Collins, and 
** Silas Cole, such sum as we shall place opposite 
“* our names, for the purpose of circulating peti- 
‘* tions through the County, to obtain the Court- 
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‘* house and Gaol at the Village of Norwich, and 
**such other’ purpose as the above Committee 
‘(shall think expedient and proper for obtaining 
‘« the buildings aforesaid : 

“Tsaac Cornell 


** Enoch Allen 
* John Harris 


Casper M. Rouse 
5. Frederick Hopkins.... 
- 1.00 Sam’l Hull 


-« 5.00 Joseph Brooks 
10.00 Blinn Harris 
** Jonhathan Johnson.. 10.00 Josiah Miller......... 
“ Beny’n Edmunds..... 10.00 John Bottom......... 0.12. 
*‘ Josiah Dickinson.... 10.00 Hezekiah Brown......$ 


“ Eleazur Skinner...... 
“ Nathan Whipple 


5.00 Joseph Sheffield 
‘“* Nathan Parker 


2.00 Edward Goodrich 
IV.—WAR OF 1812. 


On the eighth of September, 1812, four hun- 
dred volunteers rendezvoused, at Norwich, as 
recruits for the front, in the War with Eng- 
land, declared in the preceding June. They 
spread their tents on the open meadows, East of 
Steere’s Hotel—the old Eagle—then kept by 
Moses Doty ; made choice of Lieutenant-colonel 
Thompson Mead as their commandant; and, 
on the twentieth, started on their march for the 
western and northern frontier. 

My own recollection dégs not extend back to 
this period.; but my friend, Nelson B. Hale, 
remembers and has well described the scene, in 
a late number of The Telegraph, which he was 
so kind as to send me, a few weeks since. Mr. 
Clark informs us that about half the Regiment, 
thus assembled, were residents of Chenango, 
and the residue of Broome and Tioga. John 
Randall, Junior, of Norwich, was Major ; John 
Noyes, Senior, Adjutant ; Asa Norton, Quarter- 
master, and Doctor William Mason, of Pres- 
ton, Surgeon of the Regiment. Among the 
Captains of Companies, were Reuben Gray, of 
Sherburne; Nathan Taylor, of South New Ber- 
lin; Thornton Wasson, of Guilford; and Dan- 
iel Root, of German—all good men and true. 
Those among the Lieutenants who did most effic- 
ient service in the field, were Charles Randall, of 
Captain Gray’s Company, and John Fields, who 
had formerly been in the British Army. Upon 
the arrival of the Regiment at Buffalo, early in 
October, they immediately marched down the 
Niagara-river, and took position, on the Ameri- 
can side, opposite Queenstown Heights. In the 
pes mee engagement which followed, Col- 

nel Mead's Regiment took an active part. ‘* On 
‘the morning of the thirteenth,” says Mr. 
Clark, ‘‘at early dawn, one hundred of the 
** Regiment took to the boats and crossed from 
‘* Lewiston to Queenstown. Colonel Thompson 
** Mead ; Captains Bacon, (of Broome) Wasson, 
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**and Root; Lieutenants Charles Randall and 
‘** John Fields, were with the men. On their 
‘* way across the ferry, they met Colonel Solo- 
**mon Van Rensselaer returning, in a boat, bad- 
“‘ly wounded. A speedy landing, in good 
“ order, was effected, and the men formed and 
*‘ascended the mountain, taking position, in 
‘*open fields, on its apex—a few rods to the 
‘*South of General Brock’s monument, and only 
‘* about thirty rods from the line of the Indians 
‘*secreted behind forest trees and a heavy rail- 
‘*fence. Colonel Mead was repeatedly fired 
‘*upon, while passing to and fro, giving orders 
“to the men. Sergeant Mann was shot, stand- 
“ing by his side. Branches of trees over his 
‘*head were cut by rifle-bullets. The aim of 
‘*the savages was every instant growing more 
“ precise and fatal. Lieutenant Charles Ran- 
‘*dall, seeing the dangerous position of his Com- 
‘* pany, hastily beat up for volunteers to drive 
‘*the savages, and to take shelter in their se- 
‘*cure retreat. The charge succeeded in putting 
“the red men to flight, with some loss in their 
**number ; and the had a few hours of 
**repose, before the elusing scene of the pro- 
‘* tracted contest.” 

The total loss of the Americans, in this bat- 
tle, in which the late Major-general Winfield 
Scott “ fleshed his maiden sword,” was estimat- 
ed at one thousand men: one hundred were 
killed, two hundred captured, and about three 
hundred of the remainder surrendered, with 
General Scott. ‘The prisoners, including Colon- 
el Mead’s Regiment, were taken to Niagara, and 
from thence to Newark—afterwards burned by 
the Americans. Lieutenant Fields unfortunately 
fell into the hands of his former British Com- 
mandant, but succeeded in —— recognition, 
and was shortly after dismi on parole. 
Lieutenant Randall conversed freely with his 
British captors, at Newark, who appeared great- 
ly to admire the pluck and daring by which the 
Indians were so promptly and effectually driven 
from their dangerous ambush. On the nine- 
teenth or twentieth of October, the prisoners 
were all discharged on parole ; and the surviv- 
ing members of the Chenango Regiment return- 
ed home. 

In this engagement, Colonel Mead appears to 
have behaved with great cuolness and determin- 
ation. In bis retreat, he somewhat unwisely 
concealed a valuable «wore, in his possession, a 
loan from a friend, in the rocks at Queenstown, 
the subsequent discovery of which caused many 
a pleasant jest at his expense. 

Captain Charles Randall died at the residence 
of his son, John A. Randall, in Norwich, early 
in April last, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two years. He was the oldest of the early pio- 
neers of the County, living at the time of his 
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death : having settled in Pharsalia, in 1797, when 


seventeen years of age. He was a member 
and Deacon of the Baptist-church, for upwards 
of fifty years; and one of the founders and 
Trustees of the Baptist Education Society, whose 
Seminary is located at Hamilton. 


V.—THE CHENANGO-CANAL; RAILROADS. 


Tue CHENANGO-CANAL.—In the year 1824, pe- 
titions from the Chenango-valley were first pre- 
sented to the Legislature, by John F. Hubbard, 
in the Assembly, for the construction of the 
Chenango-canal. Discussions as to the practica- 
bility and expediency of such a work, in con- 
nection with the waters of the Chenango-river 
and Oneida-creck, had, for many years previous, 
agitated the public mind; but no decisive move- 
ment in its favor had taken place. The Canal 
Committee, to whom the petitions were referred, 
reported in favor of a survey; but no definitive 
action was had in the matter. In the succeeding 
year, a survey was ordered ; and, in 1826, the 
subject was again agitated, and a favorable 
report again made by ‘the Canal Committee, in 
the House; but the survey authorized by the 
Act of 1825 not having been regarded as suffic- 
iently minute and accurate, the Bill was rejected. 
During the ensuing Summer, the inhabitants of 
the Valley, at their own expense, procured an- 
other survey of the summit-level; and, during 
the Session of 1827, the Bill for the construction 
of the Canal passed the Assembly, but was re- 
jected in the Senate. Another survey of the 
entire line was procured by the citizens, at a 
heavy expense, resulting in the conclusion of Mr. 
Roberts, the Engineer, that a sufficient supply 
of water existed; and that the Canal could be 
constructed, at a cost of less than one million 
of dollars. This opinion was also concurred 
in by Mr. Benjamin Wright, who person- 
ally reviewed the whole line, and by Mr. 
Hutchinson, an Engineer, who carefully exam- 
ined the estimates. In 1828, a Bill for its con- 
struction again passed the Assembly, and was 
again rejected in the Senate. The application 
was again renewed, in 1829; and a Bill was 
passed through both houses, authorizing the con- 
struction, if, in the judgment of the Canal Com- 
missioners, there was a sufficiency of water; if 
it could be constructed for a million of dollars ; 
and if, when constructed, it would yield, for the 
first ten years, a revenue, including the increase 
of tolls on the Erie-canal, equal to the cost of 
repairs and the interest of the sum expended in 
its construction. On the twenty-first of January, 
1830, the Commissioners, Stephen Van Renssel- 
aer, Samuel Young, Henry Seymour, and William 
C. Bouck, reported that while, in their judg- 
ment, an adequate and abundant supply of 
water existed, the cost of constuction would 
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exceed one million of dollars, and that, if con- 
structed, the proposed Canal would not produce 
an amount of tolls, in connection with the in- 
creased tolls on the Erie-canal, equal to the 
interest of its cost and the expense of repairs 
and superintendence, nor of either of them. The 
project was, therefore, temporarily abandoned. 

On the twenty-third of February, 1833, how- 
ever, through the exertions of Senator Hubbard, 
ably seconded, in the Senate, by William H. 
Maynard and Henry A. Foster, of Oneida, and 
by Lieutenant-governor John Tracy, Francis 
Granger, of Ontario, and the delegation from the 
Valley, in the Assembly, an Act for the con- 
struction of the Canal, from Utica to Bingham- 
ton, a distance of ninety-seven miles, triumph- 
antly passed the Legislature and became a law, 
by the signature of the Governor. Great re- 
joicings throughout the Valley followed this 
intelligence ; and a grand Canal-celebration and 
festival was held at Norwich. The work was 
immediately commenced, and completed, in 
1837, at an aggregate cost of one million, seven 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars. There are, on 
the route, one hundred and sixteen lift-locks— 
including two of stone—and seven reservoirs. 
The main trunk of the Canal is forty feet in 
width, on the surface, and twenty-eight, at the 
bottom; seven feetgn depth; with four feet 
depth of water. It is conceded, however, that 
the income derived from the Canal has, at no 
time, defrayed its current expenses of repairs 
and superintendence. 

RatLroaps.—The Utica, Chenango, and Sus- 
quehannah-valley Railroad, passes through Sher- 
burne and North Norwich, terminating at Nor- 
wich, and connecting that village with Utica; 
and the New York, Oswego, and Midland Rail- 
road passes through Sherburne, Norwich, and 
Guilford, forming a direct communication from 
New York to Oswego. Other railroads are in 
process of construction, from Norwich to De 
Ruyter, in Madison-county, and thence to Au- 
burn, in Cayuga-county, and from Cortlandville 
to Norwich. The Albany and Susquehannah 
Railroad, connecting Albany and Binghamton, 
also passes through Bainbridge and Afton. 


VL—BANK OF CHENANGO. 


The first banking institution in the County, 
was the Bank of Chenango, at Norwich, incor- 
porated on the twenty-first of April, 1818, with 
a capital not exceeding two hundred thousand 
dollars, to be divided into shares of fifty dollars 
each. The actual capital has, however, at no 
time, subsequently exceeded one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The first Board of 
Directors consisted of Charles Knapp, Tilly 
Lynde, Henry Mitchell, James Birdsall, Joseph 
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8. Fenton, Mark Steere, Joshua Pratt, Junior, 
John Noyes, Cyrus Strong, Robert Moneil, Jon- 
athan Johnson, David G. Bright, and Nathan 
Chamberlin. The first President was Charles 
Knapp; the second, Thomas Milner; the third, 
Ira Willcox, in 1880; anc the fourth, Walter 
M. Conkey, in 1853, who retained the position 
until his death, at the close of the past year. 
Matthew Talcott, of Utica, a brother of the form- 
er Attorney-general, Talcott, was appointed the 
first Cashier. He was, soon afterwards, succeed- 
ed by Joseph 8. Fenton, who gave place to James 
_ Birdsall; when, in 1834, Walter M. Conkey was 

appointed, and held the place for a period of near- 
ly twenty years : having been succeeded, in 1858, 
by William B. Pellet. Giles Chittenden was the 
first Teller, and was succeeded, first, by George 
Field, and, two years subsequently, by David 8S. 
Perry, who gave place, in 1826, to Mr. Conkey. 
Mr. Pellet was appointed Book-keeper and 
Teller, in the ensuing year. It will, therefore, 
be seen that Mr. Conkey had been continuously 
in the employ of the Bank, as Teller, Cashier, 
and President, forty-seven years ; and Mr. Pellet 
as Book keeper, Teller, and Cashier, forty-siz. 
So admirably were the financial affairs of this 
institution managed, during the first thirty years 
of its existence, that, in 1849, the Directors di 
vided among the shareholders a nett surplus of 
forty-nine thousand dollars, after paying the 
annual dividend. 

For several years after this period, this re- 
mained the only Bank in the County. Both Mr. 
Conkey and Mr. Pellet died within a few weeks 
of each other—the former, in December, 1872, 
and the latter, in January, 1873. George Rider 
was elected President and Martin Mac Lean 
Cashier. 

(To BE CONTINUED. | 


VI0.— FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 


An OLp LANDMARK. 


There are but few people in this region who 
have not observed, when passing through the 
streets of Augusta, an antique looking building 
known as ‘‘ Winthrop Hall;” yet, doubtless, 
comparatively few, not resident in Augusta, are 
aware of the interesting associations connected 
with it. 

This building is the remains of the first 
“‘ Meeting-house” built in the new city of Au- 
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gusta. It was erected at the expense of the 
town in an age when the people were compelled, 
by law, to support the established religion. The 
first attempt to provide for the erection of a 
‘* Meeting-house,” was made at a town-meeting, 
held in 1777. It was then voted to build a 
Meeting-house, and locate it upon the East side 
of the river, which seems to have been unsatis- 
factory. In 1779, the location was changed to the 
lot now the corner of Water-street and Market- 
square—occupied by Snow—although Water- 
street was not then laid out. The strife did not 
end with this action of the town; but, two years 
afterward, the location was again fixed at the 
spot facing Market-square, and preparations were 
made to proceed with the great undertaking, the 
size and style of the building determined upon, 
and a Committee to make contracts and superin- 
tend the work, appointed. It was erected and 
occupied in 1782, althrough not entirely finished 
until 1795. For several years after its erection, 
it was not only used as the Meeting-house, but 
the town meetings were gererally held there ; 
and it was the place where the people assembled, 
on ‘* great occasions.” On Sundays, ‘‘ Uncle 
‘¢ Livermore,” the watchful Sexton, aroused the 
listless and sleepy in the audience, to attention 
to the ‘* preached word ;” and, with his long 
pole, kept the boys in su>jection, if they be- 
came uneasy or worried by the long service or 
disturbed the congregation by efforts to keep 
themselves from freezing in the unwarmed 
building, with the cold twenty degrees below 
zero. In 1786, the Rev. Isaac Foster preached 
in the Meeting-house, and was settled at a 
salary of “£100 lawful money.” 

It was from this house that the self-murder- 
er, Purington, and his murdered family, were 
buried, on the tenth of July, 1806. 

On the erection of the South Parish Church, 
in 1809, the Meeting-house was abandoned to 
the owls and bats, and becoming dilapidated 
was declared, by a vote, to be a nuisance, and 
ordered to be taken down, which was done; 
and the materials disposed of, by sale. After- 
wards they were re-purchased by the town, and 
erected into a town-house, on the lot now 
occupied by Captain J. Anthony. Until the 
town changed its form of government to a city, 
the building was occupied as a Town-house, 

On the inauguration of the city government, 
in 1850, the building was sold at auction to 
Ai Staples, for one hundred and five dollars, 
and removed to the location from which it is 
now transported, and fitted up for a hall, for 

ublic uses, For several years, it was the only 
all in the city of sufficient size to accommo- 
date the public; and concerts, lyceums, and 
public assemblages of every character, were 
held there. Here the people have listened to 
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the eloquence of Benton, Chaplin, Starr King, 
Beecher, Phillips, Cushing, Mann, and many 
other orators and statesmen. During the War, 
it was devoted, by its patriotic proprietor, to 
a hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. It 
has again taken up the line of march, toward 
a new location, which, strange to say, is the 
site of the whipping-post and pillory, of an- 
cient times, where, as late as 1806, convicted 
criminals were punished by being whipped, 
“twenty stripes on the naked back.” Here, 
for long years to come, its venerable front will 
continue to “greet the sun in his coming” 
and remain a monument of the taste and 
public spirit of the proprietor, who deserves 
the public thanks for preserving this relic of 
the past from destruction.—Maine Farmer. 


Penn's CortaGE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Passing down Chesnut-street, to a point just 
above Front, the pedestrian comes to Letitia- 
street, which is nearly built up with cotton and 
wool-warehouses, and is a perfect maze of com- 
merce, during the week; but on Sunday it is 
perfectly still, in every part, except near Market- 
street, on the West side, where stands one of 
the oldest structures on the continent—the manor- 
house of William Penn, built expressly for him 
and to his order, most of the material having 
been brought here from England. 

The old house is now almost ready to crum- 
ble with age ; but, with proper care and some 
under-pinning and shoring up, it could be pre- 
served for several centuries to come. It has been 
entirely neglected, for many years, and is at 
— occupied as a beer-saloon and low-priced 

rding-house. It is called the ‘“‘ WimLiam 
‘* Penn Hore,” and the sign is surmounted by 
a portrait which would do as well for Oliver 
Cromwell. Our reporter entered and looked 
around the place, but every thing was in such 
confusion that very little of the ancient walls 
and fittings could be identified. In the back 
part of the house, there were a score of little 
gamins; some playing, and others, exhausted, 
were sleeping on the floors, literally covered 
with house flies and filth. Along the area, or 
side-yard, great heaps of rubbish litter p the 
space which was once the garden of the found- 
er of our city. In the saloon, a dozen draymen 
were quaffing their libations and making the 
precincts ring again with ribald jokes 
and talk of good cheer; while the chunky lit- 
tle landlord divided his attention between tak- 
ing in cash and ‘‘ setting them up for the boys.” 
Such scenes naturally knocked all the poetry out 
of the place; and the reader will be grateful 
for a digression toward a historical sketch of 
the old building. 
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** Build me a house in the middle of the town 
‘* which fronteth on the harbor,” was Penn's 
order to his friend, Colonel Markham, who put 
the structure up as he had been directed, and 
lived to occupy it, as Deputy Governor of the 
State. In 1684, Penn wrote to James Harrison 
to ‘‘allow his cousin, Markham, to live in his 
‘*house, in Philadelphia, and that Thomas 
‘** Lloyd, the Deputy Governor, should have the 
‘*use of his periwigs, and any wines he may 
‘* have there left for the use of strangers.” 

This mansion, erected in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, still remains with us, and, 
with proper care, might be preserved to future 
renown, like the residences of Melancthon or 
Petrarch, in the Old World. Thousands of 
patriots, from all parts of our country, would 
seek it out, in 1876, and be glad to spend a few 
moments in the rooms once hallowed by the 
presence of the great Proprietary of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ground around Penn’s mansion was 
divided up into thirty city lots and sold. 
Four of them brought tour hundred and fifty 
dollars. In 1721, the ‘‘Governor’s lot ” was 
presented by the Grand Jury asa nuisance, 
because of the “excessive muddiness,”’ 

Many years ago, the ‘‘ Penn Cottage” was 


purchased by the Penn Association; but it 
appears that they were never prepared to refit 
it, properly, and it was finally rented out, and 
has been used mostly as a boarding, or public, 


house ever since. As the old slate-roof Penn 
Mansion, at Second-street and Norris-alley, has 
been torn down, the Penn Cottage is the only rel- 
ic left of the great and good Friend’s residence 
in the city he laid out.— Philadelphia paper. 


ButT.LerR’s Yacut AMERICA IN Port. 


“ After a checkered career,” says the Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, “the historic yacht America 
“ turns up, at Bay View, as the pleasure-boat of 
‘General Butler and his more intimate friends ! 
“She was originally the crack craft of the 
“Nev York Yacht Squadron; and, under the 
“charge of its first Commodore, Mr. John C. 
“Stevens, won for America, at the Cowes Re- 
“ watta, in 1851, an honorable place in yacht- 
“ing annals. At this regatta, the America 
“took the first prize ina match open to all 
“nations, fairly distancing all competitors. 
“This success was attributed, in part, to her 
“ excellent model and her well-fitting sails, and 
“her success resulted in a change, in several 
“respects, in English yacht building and fit- 
“ting. 

“During the late war, the America became a 
“noted blockade-runner; but on one of her 
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“cruises she was so closely pressed that she 
“ was run in shore and scuttled. She was rais- 
“ed and repaired by the Government, and, 
“since the war, has been employed for experi- 
“mental practice in connection with the Unit- 
“ed States Naval School, at Annapolis, She 
»“ was recently offered for sale and purchased 
“by General Butler, for five thousand dollars, 
“and arrived at Gloucester, last week, where 
“she is being fitted up for Summer service. 
“She will be commanded by Captain Jabez 
“Marchant, Jr. , and will employ a crew of 
“ten men,” 


Tae Witt or Tsappevs Koscrvusz.10.— 
Secretary Belknap, a few days since, received 
the following : 

‘* CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., July 11, 1873. 
** Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War: 

‘*Dear Smr—‘‘ Inclosed please find a certi- 
‘* fied copy of the will of Thaddeus Kosciuszlio, 
‘‘ which, by a curious mistake, is always spelt, in 
‘English, ‘Kosciuzko.’ There is no doubt of 
‘this being a correct copy, in every respect, to 
*‘the dotting of an ‘i’ and the crossing of a ‘t.’ 

‘*T have succeeded in finding the original of 
“‘the handwriting of the Sarmatian hero. The 
‘* copy will be of great interest, as an expression 
‘of the views of the writer on the slavery ques- 
“tion, made seventy-five years since. It also 
** shows, collaterally, Mr. Jefferson’s own views 
** on the same question. 

“Mr. Jefferson declined to take upon himself 
‘‘the execution of the will, because of his 
“declining years and great age. 

‘Truly, your friend, 
“ W. T. Earty.” 
[CoPY OF THE WILL. | 


‘*T, Thaddeus Kosciuszlio, being just on my 
‘*departure from America, do hereby declare 
‘¢and direct that, should I make no other testa- 
‘‘mentary disposition of my property in the 
“United States, I hereby authorize my friend, 
‘* Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole thereof 
**in purchasing negroes from among his own or 
‘any others, and giving them an education, in 
‘*trades or otherwise, and in having them in- 
‘* structed, for their new condition, in the duties 
‘‘of morality which may make them good 
‘*neighbors, good fathers or mothers, husbands 
‘*or wives, and in their duties as citizens, teach- 
‘ing them to be defenders of their liberty and 
‘‘country, and of the good order of society, 
‘and in whatever may make them happy and 
‘*useful, and I make the said Thomus Jefferson 
‘* my executor of this. 

‘*T, Koscrusz1io. 


‘* Fifth day of May, 1798.” 
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BRAVE AND Prous.—Among the many unre- 
corded acts of true heroism, by unknown men, 
during the late War, we find the following 
which some eye-witness has chronicled in the 
Edgefield (8. C.) Advertiser : 

** During Longstreet’s Campaign, in Tenneadi 
‘* while a portion of his Army was under a fear- 
“*ful fire of shells from the enemy, at Camp- 
‘* bell’s-station, a private soldier, within a few 
** feet of the Colonel of his Regiment, had 
**both of his legs torn off. The en wus 
“not fighting, but waiting orders. The 
‘* wounded man was lifted a couple of yards, in 
‘*the rear, to die. Another private now marched 
‘* down the line under the hail of missiles, and 
‘said to the commanding officer: .‘ Colonel, 
‘**may I have a few moments of prayer with 
‘*¢that dying man?’ The Colonel said, ‘ Are 
***yvou a clergyman?’ The private answered, 
“*Tam.’ ‘Then,’ said the Colonel, ‘do as you 
** «desire. And the man of God knelt and 
‘* prayed with and for the dying man, five or ten 
‘*minutes, without moving or swaying his body, 
‘*seemingly totally unconscious of a storm of 
**shot and shell, which, the Colonel tells us, he 
‘*never saw surpassed in fury. In a few days, 
‘*the praying private was announced, in Field 
** Orders, as Chaplain of the Regiment—‘ pro- 
‘**moted for gallantry and piety on the field.’ 
** The Regiment was the Hampton Legion. The 
**Colonel was Gary. The private svldier was 
‘*the Rev. W. M. Thomas, now Pastor of the 
** Methodist churches of our circuit.” 


Scraps.—Aaron Burr’s remains rest under an 
elegant monument, near the school of his boy- 
hood, at Princeton, New Jersey. Mount Ver- 
non, the tomb of the Father of his Country, is 
in sad repair. The bones of Lincoln are expos- 
ed to the ravages of the weather, at Springfield, 
Illinois; and his tomb is crushing in pieces. 
Not a stone has been added to the national 
Washington monument, for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Jefferson and Monroe sleep with the 
simplest tablets to mark their last resting-places. 
A shaft to the memory of John C. Calhoun 
stands in the most aristocratic cemetery in 
Charleston, South Carolina. So long as we can 
point to these remembrances of these eminent 
patriots, Burr and Calhoun, who shall say that 
republics are ungrateful or that ours is a country 
of ‘‘ stub-tail monuments.” — Washington Repub- 
lican. 


—St. Augustine, Florida, is the quaintest as 


well as the oldest town in America. It has its 
old-time city wall and gateway, after the manner 
of the cities of the middle ages. The streets 
are very narrow, many of them being only ten 
feet in width, while the widest are not twice 
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that. Asif to make them appear sti/l narrower, 
the second stories of nearly all the houses pro- 
ject over the thoroughfares, re little narrow 
chinks between, for the entrance of the sunlight. 
The appearance of the place is quiet and 
yy; its atmosphere and surroundings are 
of a long past age ; and the tourist remem- 
it asa quaint dream. Its business amounts 
to almost nothing. Its pride is in the distant 
ast. A week or month spent in St. Augustine 
eaves the traveler with the feeling that he has 
been in another and older world. Its cathedral 
is one of the most ancient churches in this 
country. 


—The Philadelphia Sun has printed a hitherto 
unpublished letter of General Anthony Wayne, 
dated at ‘*‘ HAVERSTRAW, NEAR Sfony Pornt, Oct. 
**1, 1780,” in which he thus refers to Benedict 
Arnold and his treachery: ‘‘I can’t say that I 
** was much shocked on the occasion. I had 
**Jong known the man ; as early as 1776 he pro- 
** duced a conviction to me that honor and true 
‘virtue were strangers to his soul; and, how- 
**ever contradictory it may appear, he did nut 
‘* possess either fortitude or personal courage. 
**He was naturally a eoward, and never went 
“into danger but when stimulated by liquor, 
**even to intoxication ; consequently not capa- 
‘**ble of conducting any command committed to 
‘* his charge.” 


—‘*When I preached in Milwaukee, a few 
‘*Sundays ago,” says James Freeman Clarke, 
‘it happened that three churches, of three dif- 
** ferent denominations, all sang the same hymn, 
‘**the same evening— ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
‘***nearer to Thee.’ That hymn was first pub- 
‘*lished, in America, in our hymn-book. It was 
‘*taken by me from a little volume called 
** Hymns and Anthems, for which it was written 
“*by Mrs. Sarah Howe Adams, to be sung in the 
**church of William J. Fox, an extreme radical 
‘**in opinion. Now not an orthodox Society in 
‘* America but values that hymn as one of its 
“ very best.” 


—The old bell on the Court-house, at Barn- 
stable, is worn out; and a new one tolls in its 
place. It bears date 1675; and the Putriot 
says it bears an inscription evidently intended 
for ‘‘ Si Deus pro nobis quis contra.”—If God 
be for us who can be against us? But the 
workman, who was probably a better moulder 
than scholar, made it to read, ‘‘Si Devs Pron 
** bos Qvis contra.” 

The ancient bell will be preserved in the 
Court-house. 


«—We have “excellent authority ” for saying 
that Daniel Webster's last words were not ‘I 


‘*still live,” as popular tradition has them. It 
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seems that the attending physician, when 
asked, ‘‘Doctor, how long is this to last,” 
made some evasive reply, whereupon Webster 
interrupted him with, ‘‘ Doctor, what I wish to 
‘*get at is the facts;” a characteristic speech, 
and indicative of the ruling passion strong in 
death. 


—Among the Alaska rivers are the Atutoacool- 
akuchargut, Nocotachigut, Kuyuyukuk, Conne- 
covah, Unalachlut, and Golsova-Richka, along 
whose banks live, in almost Arcadian bliss, the 
Cuykanickpuks, Yukutskylitmiks, Sakiatskylit- 
miks, Ankachagamuks, Mekutonectzocorts, and 
other tribes with equally simple nomenclatures. 


—The Caldwells, at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
own the same house, on High-street, in that 
town, where dwelt their ancestor, John Cald- 
well, in 1654. Eight generations have been 
born there ; and the oldest male of each genera- 
tion of the family, has been named John. 


—The Life of Washington, published at Yed- 
do, in the Japanese language, is in forty-four 
volumes, illustrated. Washington is represented 
in the costume of the present day, wearing a 
moustache, sporting a cane, and accompanied by 
a Skye-terrier. 


—There are five papers in Maine over fifty 
years old. The Bangor Whig and Courier, 
started in 1815; Hastport Sentinel, in 1818; 
Portland Advertiser, in 1785; Hastern Argus, 
in 1803; and the Christian Mirror, in 1821. 


IX.—NOTES. 


REGULATIONS ABOUT Music, IN CHURCH, IN OLD 
TIMEs, IN A PARISH IN CONNECTICOT. 


‘*At a parish meeting, on the twenty-sixth of 
‘*February, 1737, voted to sing in the public 
** worship according to the rule by which they 
‘* sing in the old society in L——” [the one from 
which they had been set off.) ‘* Also made 
‘choice of Eleazar Hutchison to set the Psalm 
‘in the congregation.” [They did not use 
hymns then. | 

** Also made choice of Joseph Clark to set 
‘*the Psalm when Mr. Hutchison is absent or 
‘“‘cannot.” With this arrangement they rested 
satisfied, so far as the records show, till 1774, 
when, on the twenty-eighth of June, a meeting 
of the Parish was held and it was put to vote, 
‘* whether they would sing by rule in the as- 
‘*sembly; voted in the affirmative.” ‘‘ Also 
‘* voted that the choristers shovld set such tunes 
‘Sas they thin® proper.” 

In 1791, at their annual meeting ‘‘ voted a 
‘tax of one-half penny on the pound to en- 
‘*courage singing, and to be applied to that 
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** purpose only; and chose Enos Gary and 
“* Asahel Allen collectors of the tax.” 

In 1794, voted ‘that they desire Messrs. 
** Samue! Bliss, Seth Collins and Samuel West, 
“Jr, to taxe turns in leading the singing, on 
** Sundays.” 

In 1798, ‘‘ James Pinnex, Esq., John New- 
**comb, Settle Collins, Samuel Bliss, and Con- 
‘‘sider Little, were appointed a committee to 
‘* promote singing.” 

In 1806, voted ‘‘to request Samuel West, Jr., 
‘‘Benjamin Lyman, Dan Porter and William 
‘* Hunt, to lead in singing for the year ensuing.” 

These records show how careful people in old 
times were to keep the music in worship under 
the control of the authority of the church, as it 
ought always to be. E. F. R. 


FouNDER OF 1 HE Famiy or IRISH, 1n New 
ENGLAND. 


On the twentieth of April, 1629, John Irish, 
of the Parish of Clisdon, County of ‘* Summer- 
* set,” * labourrer,” bound himself to Timothy 
Hatherly *‘in the parish of St. Gloves”* for 
five years, ‘‘at the town of Plymouth called 
‘*New England,” for which he is to receive £5 
per annum, and at the end of five years he is to 
have twelve bushels ‘‘of that country corn & 
‘five & twenty acres of land in the same 
** country.” 

This abstract is made from the original inden- 
tures. Irish signed ‘* by his marke.” 


Boston, Mass. 8. G. D. 


JAMES Hau, or NortH CAROLINA. 


That James Hall and his Wife + prudence Hall 
heath lived iv this Congrigation Ever Since itt 
was Erected and heave beheaved themselves 
Cristianly and Soberly without aney publicke 
Scandel Known to us and heave been pertackers 
of Sealing ordenances amonghst us and may be 
Received into aney Cristian Society wherever 
God in his providence Shall order their Lott, is 
Certified this 20% day of agust 1751 by the ses- 
sion att Conawago. 

Tomas BowMAN 

Ropert Morpan 

Jas : MorDAH 

Hueu HALu 

JOHN M4 QUEEN 


* There may be a question respecting this name, as 1 do 
not find it in any of the topographical works published 
since 1660. The MS. appears plain. Perhaps, in your ex- 
tensive inquiries, you may be able to illustrate it.—S.G.D, 

t These were the parents of Rev. James Hall, D.D., who 
filled so important a place in western North Carolina, 
from 1778 to 1826. They came from Conewago, Pennsyl- 
vania, and settled on Fifth-creek, then in Anson-county, 
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This may Certifie any of the frontier Inhabitants 
or Whome it may Concern that I have Sold to 
M‘ James Hall Six Cows and Calves and One 
Bull which I think he may be Sufferetl to Pass 
Peaceably and Quietly with to his own Habita- 
tion Upon the Cataba River, having had no Dis- 
temper Or Infection Amongst the Stocks in 
these Parts at all This Season Given Under my 
hand at Santee this 1‘ Day of June 1752. 

Ricu? RicHARDSON. 


December y* 7/1752 Then Received of M* 
James Hall The Sum of One pound One Shilling 
and Sixpence Verginia Currency. Being for one 
Entry of Erl Granvils Land and six shillings 
and three pence the Listy e Money Being in full 
for My Fees to Bring a Warrant for said Land 

I say Received By Me 

Jas CaRTER Sec 


X.— QUERIES. 
‘* THE 
** ENGLISHMAN. 


‘* NUMBER 1. 
** Addressed to the FreeHoiDERs 
“ OF 
‘** ENGLAND. 
**SaTurDAY, Marca 13, 1779.” 
[ Colophon. | 


‘* Printed for J. WitKie, N° 71, St. Paul's 
**Church-yard; T. Durnam, Cockspur-street, 
** Charing-cross; and R. Fau.tper, New Bond- 
** street, 

‘**To be continued on every Wednesday and 
** Saturday. [Price Three Pence.|” 


The above are the title and colophon of a fo- 
lio sheet which I bave seen credited to Charles 
James Fox. It was an able advocate of Whig 
principles and policy in opposition to the admin- 
istration of Lord North, during the later years of 
our War of Independence. Although advertised 
to be published semi-weekly, the second number 
is dated ‘Saturday, March 20;” after this it 
seems to have appeared quite regularly on suc- 
cessive Wednesdays aad Saturdays. 

The first number is signed ‘‘D,” and other 
letters are employed as signatures. The thir- 
teenth number is the first one signed ‘‘ F,” which 
may be taken as the signature of Fox. Can any 
reader of the HistortcaL MaGazine inform me 
how long the publication of this paper was 
continued; and what evidence there is that its 
authorship is due to Fox alone? 


GorHAM, MAINE. I. B. Cnoare. 


six miles East of where Statesville is. The above is copied 
exactly from the original.—E. F. R. 
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New York Ciry, DURING TH& WAR OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


In Doctor Tuttle’s very interesting paper, pub- 
lished in the July number of the HisTorican 
Magazine, I find these words: ‘* During the sev- 
** eral years the city of New York was occupied 
‘* by the British troops, they seemed to cherish a 
** special spite against both the Presbyterian and 
**the Dutch churches.”—Puge 27. 

Will some of your readers, versed in such 
matters, oblige others by informing them, 
through your columns, concerning that particu- 
Jar desecration of Presbyterian and Dutch 
churches, by the Royal troops, at that time? If, 
tov, they will extend their information s» far as 
to cover all the churches which were then in 
New York, the contrast between the treatment 
extended to the Presbyterians and the Dutch, on 
the one hand, and that extended to other de- 
nominations, on the other, will, probably, en- 
able us tov understand the subject in all its bear- 
ings. 


Brooxtiyn, N. Y. Eccues. 


XI.— WHAT WH HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
FT. 


(Under this caption, Taz Hrstor1oa, Magazine propos- 
es to “have its say’’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of 4 merica—living men 
and their opinions and conduct as well as dead men and 
dead issues—it shall incline to notice, editorially.) 


BoOK-AUCTIONS AND THEIR ABUSES. 


The London Atheneum says: ‘‘If we may 
‘believe a correspondent, people with libraries 
‘*to sell will have to shun the auction-room, 
‘* unless an end is put to such proceedings as are 
“now permitted. It is well known to those 
‘who have books to sell, that the system of 
‘* « knock-outs’ seriously interferes with the suc- 
** cess of asale. Few, however, know to what 
‘an extent this system prevails. A recent case 
‘is so flagrant, that our correspondent thinks it 
‘calls for some remark. A first folio Shak- 
**speare, one of the finest copies, if not the 
‘*finest copy extant, was knocked down, in a 
‘* sale-roum, a few days'ago, for very little over 
“*twenty pounds. It was re-sold, at ‘the knock- 
‘* * out,’ for five hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
‘*Thus the owner of the book obtained a score 
“of pounds, while five huadred pounds was 
‘**divided among the very honest gentlemen 
‘** who took part in this creditable transaction.” 

It is said that the book-auctions in the United 
States are not wholly guiltless of wrong-doing 
to those who dispose of their property, there— 
probably not from such particular combinations 
of bidders as the Atheneum has referred to, 
but from some other cause which operates quite 
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as disastrously on the absent owner of the prop; 
erty disposed of. As an instance, we were told, 
the other day, of asale, by one of the book- 
auctioneers of this city, of a set of Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, handsomely bound and in 
fine order, at one cent per volume ; and we have 
heard that one of the principal buyers is not 
unfrequently mounted on the auctioneer’s stool, 
in another auction-room, selling the very books 
which, through an assistant, he is buying for 
his own account. 


XIl.— BOOKS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histortoat Macazing, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
“ Dawson, Mornisania, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Sortsnez, 
Anmstrrone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 

A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 
1.—Papers relating to the History of the Church in 

Massachusetts, A. D., 1676-1785. Edited by William Ste- 

vens Perry, D. D. Privately printed. 1873. Quarto, pp. 

xxv ., 720. 


We have already called the attention of our 
readers to the great work in which, as the offic- 
ial historiographer of the Church, our friend, 
the Rev. Doctor Perry, is engaged ; and we 
have successively noticed the sumptuously print- 
ed volumes of historical treasures which, under 
his editorial supervision, have been already de- 
voted to the local histories of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—volumes whose beauty of typog- 
raphy is in harmony with their great importance 
as material for the history of those ancient com- 
munities. It is now our equally agreeable duty 
to acknowledge the receipt of a third volume, 
not a whit less elegant, in its typography, nor a 
particle less important, in the character of its 
contents, than those which have preceded it, 
with which it is uniform in style ; and we have 
pleasure, too, in congratulating our friends in 
Massachusetts on this very welcome accession to 
the supply of that invaluable material, con- 
stantly become more extended, which is steadily 
and surely enabling candid writers to expose 
the falsehoods of the greater number of those 
who have hitherto written on the history of 
Massachusetts and quite as surely holding in 
check those, in these our day, who, but for 
such collections as this, would as deliberately 
lie, without a blush, as did those who, until 
recently, assumed to be the annalists and the his- 
torians of that peculiarly be-praised community. 
Honest men, both within and without Massachu- 
setts, will thank the General Convention for thus 
opening to the public the treasures which are in 
its archives; and the brave man who edits them 
so admirably will also earn for himself the grati- 
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tude of students of New English history, the 
world over, for the part in the undertaking 
which he has filled so well. 

The plan of the work secures verbatim copies 
of all the papers, whether accurately spelled or 
otherwise ; and tlhe Editor adds Notes, either to 
correct or to enlarge the text, whenever he con- 
siders such amendment necessary. An elaborate 
Table of Contents precedes the text and as elab- 
orate an Index closes the volume, leaving nothing 
to be desired for the convenience of those who 
shall resort to it for information. 

As we have said, the typography is in the 
highest degree elegant; and, although the 
printer has modestly withheld his name, we 
incline to the opinion that it is the work of the 
Church Press, at Hartford. 


2.—Wynne’s Historical Documents from the Old Domin- 
ion. No. IV. 

A Memoir of a portion of the Bolling Family in Eng- 
land and Virginia. Printed for private distribution. 
Richmond, Va.: W. H. Wade & Co. 1868. Small quarto, 
pp. ix., 68. 


Several years since, the learned editor of this 
volume published, as the first of a series of 
works on the local history of Virginia, what is 
known as The Williamsburg Orderly-book, a 
handsome quarto devoted to the publication of 
an Orderly-book of the Revolutionary era. 

Years elapsed and the recent Civil War served 
to render such works less desirable, before the 
series was continued ; but, in 1866, the second 
and third volumes, devoted to the publication of 
The Byrd Manuscripts, were given to the world 
in all the typographical beauty which the Mun- 
sell Press could afford. Two years later, in 
1868, the fourth volume was published, in a 
very small edition, mostly for the family whose 
annals it presented; and, if we are correctly 
informed, the fifth volume is now nearly com- 
pleted. The first three of these volumes were 
duly noticed by Tae HistoricaAL Maaazineg, 
soon after their appearance : through the friend- 
ly attention of its Editor, we are now permitted 
to call the attention of our readers to the fourth, 
the titles of which head this notice. 

The manuscript from which this Memoir of 
the Bolling family was taken was written, in 
French, by Robert Bolling, a gentleman of 
wealth and literary tastes, who lived in Buck- 
ingham-county, Virginia, a century since; and 
it passed, subsequently, into the hands of the 
Robertson family, of that State, by one of 
whom, Judge John Robertson, it was translated, 
seventy years ago. That translation fell into 
the hands of John Randolph of Roanoke, who 
retained it and added notes to it, by way of ex- 
planation or addition. In 1868, it was returned 
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to Judge Robertson, who had made the transla- 
tion ; and, by his permission, Mr. Wynne caused 
it tobe printed, with the addition of elaborate 
Notes and copies of the family portraits, the 
latter carefully photographed for the purpose. 

The founder of the family of Bolling, in 
Virginia, was Thomas, of London, who arrived 
in 1660; was married, in 1675, to Jane Rolfe, a 
grand-daughter of Pocahontas; and died, in 
1709. His descendants were allied, by mar- 
riage, to the Kennons, Randolphs, Flemings, 
Jeffersons, and other leading families of the 
Colony ; and this record, therefore, although 
brief, possesses, in itself, a wide-spread interest 
to all who are interested in the genealogy of 
the old families of that State. That interest 
will be extended by reason of the great body of 
historical and genealogical Notes which, be- 
sides those which were added by the celebrated 
scholar and statesman of Roanoke, Mr. Wynne 
has appended to it, in this publication, and of 
the numerous portraits, carefully copied from 
the originals, in photographs, with which it is 
illustrated ; and it will be highly prized, as an 
authority in Virginian history and biography, 
by those whe shall be fortunate enough to secure 
copies of it or can enjoy the privilege of refer- 
ring to it. 

The typography, kecause of faulty press- 
work, is not such as we expect to fiud in such a 
volume as this; but the photographs—a_ book- 
plate, a coat of arms, and sixteen family per- 
traits—are very neatly executed. 

The edition numbered only fifty copies, of 
which our copy is ‘‘ No 10 ;” and because of the 
= number of those unto whom copies are 

esirable, because of their family ralations, we 
understand the volume bus become exceedingly 
rare, even in Virginia. 


8.— Contributions to the History of Dauphin County. 
Octavo, pp. 43. 

No.2. Contributions to the History of Dauphin Coun- 
ty. Octavo, pp. 5, 18. 


The young and energetic Dauphin - county 
Historical Society, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
led by the earnest but judicious counsels of such 
men as Doctor William H. Egle, A. Boyd Ham- 
ilton, Esq., and Rev. Doctor Robinson, is doing 
a good work in the interior of that staid old 
Commonwealth, and admirably seconding the 
progressive movements uf the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, in Philadelphia. 

Among other means employed by the young 
Society referred to, are the pens of some of its 
members, as contributors of local historical ma- 
terial to the local press, from which is produced 
a local interest in both the Society and its ob- 
jects. 
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In the first of these volumes we find a paper 
by Mr. Hamilton, on the history of old Fort 
Hunter ; one, from the same pen, on Dizon, of 
Dizon's ford—a notable family in Dauphin- 
county ; one entitled A word about Smith's Map 
of Dauphin. county, and Derry-church, from the 
pen of Hamilton Alricks, of Harrisburg ; an ex- 
tract from Joseph Scott’s Geographical Descrip- 
tion of Pennsyloania, descriptive of Dauphin- 
county, seventy years ago; the Parton Matri- 
monial Record, 1769 to 1791, kept by Rev. John 
Elder—a most important contribution to the 
small supply of Pennsylvanian genealogy; a 
relic from the papers of Parson Elder, entitled 
Pre-revolutionary Soldiers, of Pennsylvania; 
and Governor Snyder's Protest against the impo- 
sition of a Borough-tax on him, at Harrisburg, 
while he was Governor of the State. The sec- 
ond of the volumes—which is, probably, not 
yet complete, contains, as far as it has gone, a 
oe read before the Society, on Peter Bezail- 
on, the first settler of Dauphin-county, by Mr. 
Hamilton; and two papers on the old receipt- 
book of Jobn Harris, the founder of Harris- 
burg, by John W. Brown, Esq., embracing brief 
sketches of those early members of the good 
old Commonwealth, whose names are found in 
that dingy old volume. 

Our readers will understand how usefully the 
members of this Society have been employed, 
while thus attempting to create a local interest 
in local history; and they will concur in the 
hearty welcome which we cheerfally extend to 
their homely little volumes, which are not less 
useful nor a whit less welcome because they are 
printed from the type employed in printing the 
original newspaper articles ; on only one side of 
the paper ; and without any pretension to typo- 
graphical beauty. 


4.—Marshfleld, sixty years ago. A lecture delivered in 
Marshfield, April 23, 1872, by Rev. George Leonard. Pub- 
lished by request. Boston: 1872. Octavo, pp. 25. 


“« My subject, this evening, is Marshfield, sixty 
‘years ago, because this period of time comes 
‘* within my own remembrance. I propose to 
‘* speak to you about some of the former things 
‘‘relating to our town, and the manners, and 
‘‘customs, and occupations of the people, 
‘* which I know, from my own experience and ob- 
‘* servation, and which have transpired since I 
‘*ewas old enough to notice them.” Thus spake 
the venerable author of this paper, when, more 
than a year ayo, he arose before his townsmen, to 
tell them of their town and towns-people, ‘‘ sixty 
‘* years ago ;” and what a glorious example that 
aged man, on that occasion, presented to other 
aged men, the Republic over, and what a treat 
those enjoyed who then heard him. 
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All the real-estate in the town had, during 
that period, changed hands—all who, sixty 
years ago, were land-holders therein, are now 
dead. Great improvements have been made and 
were noticed—warm meeting-houses have been 
substituted for cold ones ; organs and melodeons 
have been exchanged, in church-choirs, for bass- 
vivls and fiddles; black-boards and classes in 
Arithmetic, Geography, and History, steel-pens, 
and lead-pencils have all been introduced into 
schgols ; and wvod-saws have taken the place of 
axes, for cutting firewood. There were, then, 
neither School Committees, nor School Superin- 
tendents, nor School Reports; children wore 
shoes in Winter, with leggins, and were barefoot, 
in Summer ; ‘* manners” were taught at school ; 
and there was, then, a rudeness in the pronunci- 
ation of familiar words which, to-day, would 
create surprise and remark. There were, ‘then, 
no cast-iron plows; no screw-augers ; no thresh- 
ing-machines ; no fanning-mills; no corn-shel- 
lers; no hay-cutters ; no mowing-machines ; no 
horse-rakes ; no washing-machines; no clothes- 
wringers; 20 sewing-machines ; no churning- 
machines ; no apple-parers; no meat-cutters ; 
no shingle-mills; no planing machines; no 
circular-saws. ‘* There were then no sofas and 
‘**no vases in their parlors; no pictures, (or very 
‘‘rarely any) hung on their walls; no lounges 
‘*in their sitting-rooms ; and no cooking-stoves 
‘*in their kitchens.” Open fire-places, cranes, 
andirons, roasting-spits, and spiders were uni- 
versal ; brick ovens occupied places in every 
kitchen ; and clocks were luxuries which only 
the wealthy could enjoy. There were, then, no 
friction matches ; and flints, and steels, and tin- 
der-boxes were as common as bellows and warm- 
ing-pans. Wood was the only fuel: candles, 
home-made and rude in appearance, afforded 
the only light, by night. Spinning-wheels and 
looms, in households, ‘‘ were quite common, in 
‘*almost every house ;” shoe-makers travelled 
from house to house, with their kits, to make 
and mend the rude shoes of the inhabitants ; 
and those who inclined to be unusually stylish, 
made the starch they used from potatoes which 
they selected and grated for that purpose. For 
molasses, sweet apple-cider was boiled down; 
and corn-stalks also were sometimes used for 
that purpose. There .was no table-salt; no 
ground-spices ; no flour-sifters ; very little white 
sugar. There were no glass lanterns; and no 
collars to common harnesses. The barns were 
without cellars; and their doors never moved 
on rollers. The guns had nothing but flint- 
locks: percussion-caps had not been heard of. 
The houses were mostly unpainted ; and all of 
them were without blinds—even the meeting- 
houses were not blessed with a coat of paint. The 
windows were glazed with puny panes of glass ; 
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every nail had to be made on a blacksmith’s 
anvil; and gimlet-pointed screws were among 
the hidden things of the future. There was 
not a wagon, of any kind, in the town; nor any 
buggies; and square-topped chaises and carts 
were the only vehicles then employed, except 
stone-drags, sleighs, and an occasional wheel- 
barrow. Not a daily paper then entered the 
town; and very few subscribed for any. Semi- 
weekly mails were its only mail facilities ; and a 
stage coach, established in 1803 or ’4, to run to 
Boston, was discontinued because it was not 
supported. There was no note-paper ; no ruled 
paper, of any kind; no envelopes. There were 
no buffalo-robes ; and horse-blankets were un- 
known. Women rode on pillions, behind their 
husbands, or fathers, or brothers, or alone, as 
now, on side-saddles. There were, then, no 
quack-medicines sold in the town; and there 
was no dentist. There was neither a town- 
house nor a poor-house in the town; and the 
town’s poor were farmed out, to board, to the 
lowest bidder, at a public vendue, at the May 
town-meeting. Wages were low; and pro- 
visions were in proportion. They drank beer, at 
funerals; and the coffins were carried to the 
graves on men’s shoulders. Silhuettes occupied 
the places, in portraiture, of photographs. 
There were no Sabbath-schools; few books 
adapted to children’s use ; and toys ‘‘ were then 
‘few in number.” Ship-building has declined ; 
agriculture has improved ; training-days have 
lost their charms. The inhabitants are more 
temperate than they were sixty years ago, and 
very much more fashionable. The population 
of the town has increased but very litthe—not 
more than a hundred and fifty more inhabitants 
occupy the town than were, there, sixty years ago 
—and emigration is still the prevailing habit. 

From this brief summary of this admirable 
paper, it will be seen that, as a picture of « New 
England country town, sixty years ago, it pos- 
sesses an unusual interest outside of New Eng- 
land as well as within it. The venerable author 
has laid all who shall hereafter occupy the place 
which he now occupies under the deepest obliga- 
tions; and we assure him he has our warmest 
thanks and our best wishes for a prolonged en- 
joyment of the new things which have taken 
the places of those old things, so graphically 
described by himself, which have now passed 
away to be known no more for ever in Marsh- 
field or in Massachusetts. 

The pamphlet is a neat one. 


5.—Notes on the Newspapers of Somerset - county, 
\Maine.) By Samuel L. Boardman. From the History of 
the Press in Maine, soon to be issued from the press of J, 
Griffen. Brunswick, Oct., 1872. Octavo, pp. 179-190. 


In another place, in the June number of the 
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Magazine, we noticed The History of the Press 
in Maine, of which this is a small portion, sep- 
arately made up and with a distinct title-page. 
It is from the pen of our friend, Samuel L. 
Boardman, of Augusta; and is descriptive of 
the press of Somerset-county, from the estab- 
lishment of the first newspaper—The Somerset 
Journal—at Norridgewock, in 1823, until the 
Autumn of 1872. It is carefully written; bears 
evidence of careful research, in order to secure 
accuracy ; and is an interesting addition to the 
local history of Maine. 

The few copies which were thus separately 
bound, were designed for private circulation, 
among the friends of the author. 


6.—Historical Notes on the Constitutions of Connecti- 
cut 1639-1818 particularly on the origin and progress of 
the movement which resulted in the Convention of 1818 
and the adoption of the present Constitution By J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull Hartford Brown &Gross 1873 Octavo, 
pp. 60. 


A Constitutional History of Connecticut, prop- 
erly written, would present a curious commen- 
tary on the theory of republicam institutions and 
show how great a difference there is between 
preaching and practising what is preached. 
Starting with a provisional Government, under a 
Commission from the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, vesting in eight persons all powers— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—this model 
‘*republic” was governed, in the beginning, 
without ‘* the consent of the governed ;” by of: 
ficers appointed, not by the governed, but by a 
foreign power; and in that centralized form 
which is the glory of all tyrannies. 

This form of government was succeeded by 
a ‘*General Court,” composed of ‘‘Commit- 
‘*tees”” from the several towns, as such, and 
not from an aggregate People. These Commit- 
tees, too, were severally elected by the gen- 
tility of the several towns, to the exclusion of 
the canaille ; and the General Court, itself, thus 
formed, assumed all the prerogatives of sover- 
eignty—legislative, executive, and judicial; ap- 
pointing all magistrates; and vesting them with 
authority. 

In 1639, another change was made, vesting 
the supreme power of ‘‘ the Commonwealth ” in 
a General Court composed of a Governor, Mag- 
istrates, and Deputies from the several towns; 
but those who were permitted to vote for these 
were only such as a former General Court had 
approved and admitted to citizenship. Al/ men 
were not equal ‘‘ before the law” of Connecti- 
cut, at that time; nor was what was called ‘‘ the 
‘*Commonwealth ” the sovereign power, since 
the several towns, as such, were really the 
source of all authority and only when they had 
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confederate and formed an alliance was the 
world favored with a’ sight of “ Connecticut.” 
There was, then, an established Church, support- 
ed by a public tax on all, whether assenting to 
its teachings or not. No one was eligible to the 
higher office of Governor who was not of the 
** approved ” congregations. No one was eligi- 
ble to the lower offices except. he was of the gen- 
tility and had been elevated to the freedom of 
the Colony, by the General Court. In that Gen- 
eral Court, too, rested the right to change the 
fundamental law, agreeable to its own sweet 
will, without reference to the body of the 
** freemen "—the greater body of ‘‘ al/ men,” in 
Connecticut, these brave republicans never rec- 
ognized, in any form, unless as mudsills 

In 1662, a Charter was purchased from the 
King’s Government, vesting the Company with 
certain legal rights, and guaranteeing its title to 
the territory it occupied. No change was made, 
through this Charter—none was desired by those 
who controlled the matter—in the status of the 
‘*all men” residing within the Colony ; unless, 
what was probably true, the bar which had, 
hitherto, retarded the progress of the lower 
classes to political manhood was, thenceforth. 
not only continued in its place but fastened 
there, by the highest legal authority. 

The declaration of her independence, of which 
a very dirty tale might be told, really abrogated 
that Royal Charter of 1662, and left Connecti- 
cut, as the other declarations of independence 
also left those who had made them, in ‘‘a state 
‘‘of nature; ” but the Brahmins of that coun- 
try knew, too well, the effect on their suprem- 
acy which such an abrogation, carried into 
practise, would have produced, and studiously 
disregarded it. 

Our readers, who remember the elaborate 
paper, by Rev. Doctor Gillett, on the struggle 
for liberty of conscience, in Connecticut, which 
we printed in our number for July, 1868, will 
remember the desperation with which this body 
of model republicans, in Connecticut, struggled 
to retain the power it exercised through the es- 
tablished church, supported by a general tax: 
the struggle was equally determined in other 
parts of the field of strife; and nothing was too 
low for their genteel adoption, nothing too de- 
graded, in morality and truth, for their employ- 
ment of it, when the favored ones of the land 
of ‘‘steady habits” battled for the Charter and 
their own supremacy. By a combination of 
otherwise adverse elements—rabid Federalists 
with radical Democrats, ritualistic Episcopaleans 
with close-communion Baptists and loose-com- 
munion Methodists, ‘‘ sore heads” with ‘‘ sore- 
‘*heads ”—this curious power—existing, with- 
out a Constitution and without a specific ‘‘con- 
‘* sent "—was beaten on its own ground, after 
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forty years of contention; and, in 1818, by a 
very close vote, a new Oonstitution was prepar- 
ed and ratified. That Constitution is still the 
supreme law of the State. 

The tract before us contains a:brief survey of 
the history of the successive ‘‘ Constitutions ” of 
the State and of the successive changes. It is, 
in fact, a brief survey of the Constitutional His- 
tory of Connecticut, honestly told, as far as it is 
told, at all, by one of the most honored and 
most worthy of Connecticut's sons. It is said to 
be a fragment—unfinished and imperfect—but, 
even in that form, it is the most complete and 
most authentic history of that subject which we 
know of; and we can only regret that so entire- 
ly competant a hand as Mr. Trumbull’s was al- 
lowed to rest, until the satisfactory completion 
of the work which has been so admirably begun 
had rendered any further investigation of the 
subject unnecessary. 

We @re indebted to its author for our copy of 
this useful tract; and we thank him for it. 


7.—A half-century Memorial. An Address delivered 
before the Rhode Island Historical Society, at its fiftieth 
anniversary, July 19, 1872, by Zachariah Allen, and a 
Poem, delivered on the same occasion, by Henry C. Whit- 
aker; together with other proceedings. Providence: 
Providence Press Company. Octavo, pp. 48. 


The Society whose fiftieth birth-day was cele- 
brated, in July, 1872, the record of which cele- 
bration has been published in this tract, is one of 
the most respectable of those bodies which are 
devoted to the history of our own country. It 
has discharged its stated duty, well, and been 
diligent in the prosecution of its enquiries in 
other fields of historical labor—fields long 
since become waste and now inviting fresh 
laborers. It was well, therefore, for it to stop, 
and tell how old it was, and recount its services ; 
and it was well, too, that Rhode Island should 
stop her spindles and close her counting-rooms, 
for an hour or two, in order to be reminded 
that she has a Past which is quite as glorious as 
it is possible for her Future to be. 

The Society met to celebrate its ‘‘ Golden Wed- 
‘* ding,” as we have said; and we are glad to 
know it had a really good time. Professor 
Diman presided, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent; the Hon. Zachariah Allen delivered an 
admirable Oration; Mr. Henry C. Whitaker 
read a Poem; Messrs. George Baker and Joseph 
Sweet, Governor Jackson, Chief-justice Brayson, 
Hon. Robert Sherman, and Judge Durfee related 
some incidents of the olden time; and then, 
after having supped, those who were present 
‘* went out.” 

As we have said, the Society deserves the 
respect of all who care anything for those who 
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honor American history, unselfishly ; and we 
thank its respected Librarian, Rev. E. M. Stone, 
for this memento of its ‘‘ golden wedding- 
** day.” 

In this form—it originally formed a part of 
the Proceedings of the Society, noticed in another 
place, in this number—only a few copies were 
printed, for private circulation. 


&—Sketch of the life of the Rev. Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, D.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, 1151-1790. By Albert Harrison Hoyt. 
Boston: 1873. Octavo, pp. 14. 


This very interesting sketch of one of the 
most distinguished of the “ loyalists” of the 
Revolutionary period—when ‘“‘ loyalty ” to “ the 
** best of Governments” was considered a crime, 
instead of an honor, and subjected those who 
indulged in it to persecution and exile instead of 
indulgence and fat offices—was written for The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister and appeared in the July number of that 
excellent work: in the separate form in which 
it now appears, it is the product of private 
taste, fifty copies having been thus printed, for 
its author, for private circulation. 

Of Doctor Chandler, both as a scholar and a 
Pastor, we need say nothing, as his reputation is 
so well established that not even his unpopular 

litical opinions have been sufficiently unpopu- 

ar to obscure it ; and when we say that Mr. 
Hoyt has presented the record of his blameless 
life, his sturdy devotion to his flock and to his 
Sovereign, and his intellectual attainments, with 
precision, impartiality, and evident accuracy, as 
we believe to have been the case, we can give 
him no higher praise. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


9.—Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. Vol. 
il. With an Appendix. Savannah: 18738. Octavo, pp. 
vi., 428, 

It affords us pleasure when we see this volume, 
the first-fruits, if we do not mistake, of that 
new growth of historical research, in the South, 
which is slowly springing up from the remains 
of that love of the Past which, before the recent 
War, was very prevalent, there. It is the earn- 
est of other good things yet to come, we hope 
—not that we dare hope for better things than 
— but more of them than we have hitherto 


The volume before us contains the correspond- 
ence of General Oglethorp with the Trustees of 
the Colony, from October 29, 1735, until August 
24, 1744; the correspondence of Sir James 
Wright, the Royal Governor of the Colony, 
with the Home Government, from December, 
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1778, until March, 1782; an address, on Casimir 
Pulaski, by Charles C. Jones, Jr.; and one by 
Doctor Richard D. Arnold. 

Of the correspondence of General Oglethorpe 
—embrucing the most accurate information con- 
cerning the colonization of Georgia; its rela- 
tions, at that time, with the Indians, the Caro- 
linas, and the Spaniards; and the temper and 
actions of its Trustees, in England—there can be 
only one opinion among those who are interest- 
ed in the Past of our country: carefully copied, 
as it was, from the unpublished papers of the 
Colonial Office, in London, it affords minute in- 
formation of the early days of the Colony 
which, because of its accuracy, possesses the 
highest importance. 

Of the correspondence of Sir James Wright— 
embracing the record of Georgia’s youth; her 
impatience under the restraints of the Mother 
country; and her earnest, sometimes reckless, 
lawlessness, while seeking to shift the control of 
her affairs from the King’s shoulders to her own— 
we cannot speak too highly, in view of its vast 
importance, as original material concerning the 
history of the Revolution, in the South. In- 
deed, we know of nothing, unless the dispatches 
of our own Colden, which affords such a care- 
fully constructed picture of the lawlessness of 
the fathers of the Republic, in ‘‘ the days which 
** tried men’s souls,” about which we have heard 
so much; and we may learn, therefrom, also, 
what it cost to be ‘‘ loyal,” in those times, when 
the unbridled will of the People, regardless of 
the written law, was made the supreme law of 
the land. We may learn, also, therefrom, how 
‘*circumstances alter cases,” and see, therein, a 
perfect illustration of the old fable of your bull 
goring my ox. 

Of Mr. Jones’s address, we have very little to 
say. He had a small subject ; and he made as 
much of it as any one could have done, with 
only general information and without research. 
He should have remembered, however, that 
quality rather than quantity, was desirable on 
that occasion; and he should have diluted his 
real subject with a more sparing hand. High 
sounding words and well-rounded sentences 
are well enough in their way and in their proper 
places ; but something more than these are need- 
ed in historical papers ; and a Society which has 
intelligence enough, even in its feebleness, to 
offer the Oglethorpe and Wright papers as its 
unheralded contribution to the stock of material 
for history concerning our own country, was cer- 
tainly entitled to something better—more was 
needless—on her anniversary, than the pompous 
platitudes which, with Casimir Pulaski for a 
text, Mr. Jones must have bored her, on that 
occasion. 


Of {Doctor Arnold’s paper, concerning the 
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origin and progress in usefulness of the Georgia 
Historical Society, was peculiarly appropriate, 
coming, as it did, from one of the three found- 
ers of the Society, in 1839; and, with excellent 
taste, the Doctor described the events to which 
his brief hour was nominally devoted, without 
the employment of a line of poetry or a figure 
of rhetoric. 

As a whole, this volume is worthy of the ex- 
cellent Society which has issued it; and if it 
had closed it with an Index, such as its contents 
are entitled to, we could have desired nothing 
more in such a volume. 


10.—T7ransactions of the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Quebec. New Series. Parts I-IX. Quebec: 1863 
—1871-2. Octavo, pp. (7.,] 1,118; (ZJ.,] 8, 160; (ZZZ.,) 2, 
155; (ZV.,) 169; (V.,]85; (VZ.,) 68, 18; (VZJ.,) 188, 15; 
C VITI.,) 187, 24; (7X.,] 132, 82. 

By-laws of the Literary and Historical Society of Que- 
bec: wo which is prefixed A Copy of the Royal Charter of 
Incorporation of the Society, as also an Act amending the 
same. Quebec: 1868. Octavo, pp. 23. 

Report of the Council of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, ior the year 1862, Submitted at the An- 
nual Meeting held on the 11th of January, 1868. Quebec: 
1863. 

for the year ended 12th of January, 1869. 

Quebec: 1869. Octavo, pp. 12. 

Manuscripts relating to the early history of Canada, 
viz: 

[Z.] Hatract from a Manuscript Journal, relating to 
the operations before Quebec in 1769, kept by Colonel 
Malcolm Fraser, then Lieutenant of the LXXVIIIth 
(Fraser’s Highlanders) and serving in that Campaign. 
Sine loco [ Quebec ?} sine anno [1866 ?] Octavo, pp. 87. 

[II.] Journal du Siege de Quebec en 1759 par M. Jean 
Claude Panet. Montreal: Eustbe Senécal. 1866. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 24. 

(Z7I.] The Campaign of Louisbourg—1750-’8. [By the 
Chevalier Johnstone.) Sine loco (Quebec ?) sine anno, 
[18667] Octavo, pp. 28. 

{ZV.] The Invasion of Canada, in 1775. A letter sup- 
posed to have been written by Lieut. Col. H. Caldwell 
to General Murray. Sine loco [| Quebec?) sine anno 
[18667] Octavo, pp. 19. 

{V.] A Dialogue in Hades. A parallel of military errors, 
of which the French and English armies were guilty, 
during the Campaign of 1759, in Canada. [Ay the 
Chevalier Johnstone.) Sine loco (Quebec ?) sine anno 
[1866 ?} Octavo, pp. 55. 

{(VJ.1 The Campaign of 1760, in Canada. Sine loco 
[ Quebec ?) sine anno (1866?) Octavo, pp, 24. 

CViI.1 Capture of Quebec, in 1759. Quebec: 1868. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 19. 

CVIII.] Manuscrit de Paris.—Publié sous la direction 
de la Sociéte Littéraire et Historique de Québec. Histo- 
ire du Montreal 1640-1672. Montreal: Eusébe Senécal. 
1871. Octavo, pp. 128. 

(IX.] Relation sur le Canada, 1682-1712. 


Quebec: 
1871. Octavo, pp. 82. 
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[X.] Journa! of the Siege of Quebec, 1760. By General 
James Murray. Quebec: 1871. Octavo, pp. 45. 

(XJI.] Journal des Operations de l' Armée Americain 
lors del Invasion du Canada en 1775-6. Par M. J.B. 
Badeaux, Notaire de la ville des Trois-Rivitres. Mon- 
treal: Eusdébe Senécal. 1871, Octavo, pp. 48. 


There are few Societies which have encounter- 
ed as many obstacles as the Literary and Histor- 
ical Society of Quebec; and its hold on life is, 
therefore, the more praiseworthy. 

It was organized on the sixth of January, 
1824; published its fist volume of Transac- 
tions, in 1829; was Chartered, in 1881; issued 
its second volume of Zransactions during the 
same year; and its third in 1837; published its 
three volumes of Historical Memoirs, in, respect- 
ively, 1838, 1840, and 1848; was almost de- 
stroyed, successively, by the political troubles 
which convulsed the Province from 1830 to 
1840, by the removal of the Government from 
Quebec, in 1839, and by the establishment of 
the rival Quebec Library Association ; was re- 
vived, in 1 52, by the temporary return of the 
Government; dragged its fourth volume of 
Transactions through the press, at long inter- 
vals—Part I., in February, 1848, Part IL, in 
March, 1854, Part III., in January, 1855; was 
returned to its ill-fortune, again, in 1854, by 
being burned out, and in 1855, by the removal 


of the Government from Quebec; and subse- 
quently, again revived, under the lead of Mr. 
Faribault and with the aid and comfort of the 


Government, then once more returned to 


Quebec. 

In 1862, the Society took a ‘‘ new departure ;” 
sending out the first Part of the fifth volume of 
its Zransactions—included in which was a col- 
lection of Documents sur Jacques Cartier—and 
a tract containing a Mémoire du Sieur Ramezay, 
Commandant @ Quebec, which it had procured 
from the Archives du Bureau de la Marine, at 
Paris; but toward the close of that year, its 
Library and Museum were again seriously injur- 
ed by fire. 

In 1863, it commenced the issue.of a ‘‘ new 
‘“* Series” of its Zransactions which has been 
continued until now, generally with a yearly 
‘* Part ;” and, ia 1866, it commenced tbe publi- 
cation of another series of volumes, entitled 
Manuscripts relating to the early history of 
Canada, vf which eleven are already issued. 

The Society, thus peeled by adverse circum- 
stances, but neither aisheartened nor dismayed, 
is now as earnestly and actively engaged, as 
ever, under the Presidency of William James 
Anderson, a distinguished Surgeon of Quebec ; 
aud the volumes before us are those of its more 
recent publication—those of an earlier period 
are very scarce and seldom seen. 

The Zransactions embrace papers on scientific 
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subjects, as well as historical and topographical : 


the Manuscripts are documentary, in English | f 


and French, relating to the early history of 
Canada, both under the French and British rule ; 
and both to Canadians and to those of the 
United States who remember that there was a time 
when Canada was the field on which the united 
Colonists and Royal troops met, and fought, 
and overcame a common enemy, as well as a 
time when Canadians and ‘‘ Americans” were 
fellow-subjects of the same Sovereign and stood 
shoulder to shoulder in a common cause; or, as 
loyal and insurgent, met on the same fields, in 
arms, seeking, respectively, to sustain and to 
overthrow the royal authority which, a few 
months before, they had as earnestly sought to 
establish—to those, we say, these volumes are, 
and will continue to be, both interesting and 
important, as material for the history of their 
respective countries. 

We have great pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers, or such of them as collect such 
material, to this Society and its publications. 


11.—Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of 
St. Louis, for the year 1865. Reported to the Union Mer- 
chants’ Exchange by Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary. St. 


Louis, Mo.: R. P. Studley & Co, 1866. Octavo, pp. 116, xv. 


—, for the year 1866, _—_____—_ 
St. Louis, Mo.: R. P. Studley & Co. 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 165. 
, Jor the year 1867, 
St. Louis, Mo.: R. P, Studley & Co, 
Octavo, pp. 105. 


1868. 


, Jor the year 1868, 

St. Louis: R. P. Studley & Co. 
vo, pp. 95, xxix. 
. - 


1869, Octa- 


* . . .* 
Sor the year 1870, 


St. Louis: R. P. Studley & Co. 1871. Octa- 
vO, pp. 187, xvi, 


—_———_——. 


——., for the year 1871,—_______. 
St. Louis: The R. P. Studley Co. 1872. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 108, xvi. 
——— — ———_ —____, for the year 1872, 
St. Louis: The R, P. Studley Co, 
tavo, pp. 128, xvii. 


There can be no more important material for 
the history of a business community than the 
statistics of its trade and commerce; and when 
those statistics can be found, carefully collected 
and properly classified, they cannot properly be 
overlooked by those who profess to be faithful 
historians. We were exceedingly gratified, there- 
fore, when, through our friend, John T. Doug- 
lass, Esq., we were favored, by the excellent 
Secretary of the Union Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, George H. Morgan, Esq., with what 
needs only one number to make it a complete 

His. Mae. Vou. II. 8. 
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series of the Annual Reports of that body, 
rom its organization, in 1862. 

Like others of this class, these Reports pre- 
sent, year by year, carefully-prepared Reports 
of every subject which concerns tradesmen and 
merchants in St. Louis, now the fourth city in 
the Union, in point of population—that of 
1872, for instance, containing tables of the 
population ; assessed value ot real and personal 
Property; the receipts of Coal, 1868—1872; 
Freights received and shipped, 1871 and ’2; 
the building statistics ; the transactions at the 
Custom-house, 1861-1872 ; Customs Warehouse 
transactions; the operations of the Carondelet 
Furnaces ; Meteorological Reports; Tonnage of 
the Western Rivers; Arrivals and Departures 
of Steamboats, 1872; Receipts of Lumber; 
shipments by New Orleans, Memphis, and Vicks- 
burg, Arkansas, Red, White, and Ouachita-river 

ackets, 1872; Ratesof Freight, 1872; chrono- 
ogical table of Steamboat Disasters on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, 1872; bulk grain re- 
ceipts, at the St. Louis, East-street, Venice, and 
Advance elevators; receipts of Grain, etc., at 
St. Louis Warehouse; weekly se of lead- 
ing articles, at St. Louis, 1872; weekly stock of 
Grain in elevators and public warehouses ; Grain 
Inspector’s Report, 1872; entire movement of 
Grain and Flour, 1872 ; Receipts and Exports of 
Grain and Flour, in detail, 1865-1872; Receipts 
of Flour and Grain, in aggregate, 1856~72 ;.a 
report and elaborate tables illustrative of the 
manufacture of Flour, 1851-1872, and other 
features in the flour trade ; similar reports and 
tables concerning Grain- Wheat, Oats, Corn, 
Rye, and Barley; Provisions and Packing— 
Pork, Bacon, and Lard; Live Stock; Cotton; 
Highwines; Hemp and Bagging; Lumber; 
Wool; Hides; Tobacco; Groceries; Hay ; 
Salt; Potatoes and Onions; Seeds; Dried 
Fruits; Apples; Beans; and Lead; the month- 
ly receipts and exports, by river and railroad, 
1872; receipts and shipments by each railroad, 
article by article, 1872 ; besides others of minor 
significance—and it will be apparent to the 
most casual reader that a series of such Reports 
possesses great importance and constitute ‘ lo- 
** cals” of the highest value. 

We cheerfully bear testimony to the admirable 
completeness of each of the Reports in the 
series now under consideration, a completeness 
which has been secured only by a great expendi- 
ture of experienced and intelligent labor. 


ti We shall be obliged to any one who will 
supply us with the Report for 1869; and if 
the Reports of former organizations, of this 
class, prior to 1862, can be added, we shall be 
glad to give a liberal equivalent for them, 
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12.—Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Socie- 
ty, 1872-8, together with an account of its Semi-centennial 
Anniversary, prepared by Edwin M. Stone, Librarian, 
under the direction ot the Committee on Publication. 
Providence: Providence PressCo. 1878. Octavo, pp. 144. 


That this well-known Society has not gone 
the way of all flesh, and has joyfully celebrated 
its fiftieth birthday, is truly refreshing; and 
we welcome this record of its proceedings with 
great pleasure. 

Opening with a large list of members, of all 
classes, and a roster of all its officers, from its 
organization until now, the record of the 
doings of the Society, from April 2, 1872, to 
January 21, 1873, follows; and that is supple- 
mented with an exhibit of the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts—the expenditures for salaries may be 
usefully examined by some others, of whom we 
have heard mention—and elaborate Reports by 
the Librarian of the Northern Department—in 
which are introduced two letters of unusual in 
terest to all who care for Roger Williams or 
Rhode Island, a carefully prepared history of 
the Society, an extended sketch of the celebrat- 
ed Dighton-rock inscriptions, and one of the 
“Old mill,” at Newport—and of the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the organization of the 
Society. 

As we said, we are gratified with this evi- 
dence of the vitality of this good old Society ; 


and our best wishes for its continued prosperi- 
ty are heartily tendered to it. 


18.—The Prince Society. 8.1.8. a. 
12. 


The Constitution, Rules, and Regulations, 
Lists of Officers and Members, and Catalogue 
of the Publications of the Prince Society, at 
Boston. 


Small quarto, pp, 


14.—An Address delivered before the Law Class of the 
University of Wisconsin, June 16, 1878, by Hon. Edward 
G. Ryan. Published under the auspices of the Law Class. 
Madison, Wis.: 1878. Octavo, pp. 26. 


An admirable paper, which may be read, use- 
fully, by lawyers, old or young, everywhere. 


15.—Society of the Army of the Cumberland. Fifth 
Re-union. Detroit: 1871. Published by Order of the So- 
ciety. Cincinnati: Robert Clark &Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 
title-page and verso, 246. 


It is a pleasant feature in the social history 
of the country that, once a year, the remnants 
of the armies of the Republic meet, in order 
to revive old recollections and to create new 
ones concerning their gallant deeds, in the 
field, and those who did them. Once a year, 
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the fragments of the gallant Army of the 
Cumberland meet, as the custom is; and the 
volume before us contains the report of the 
proceedings ‘of the fifth of those re-unions, 
Sheridan was there, with Hooker and Davis, 
Barnum and Wood; and there were talking 
and shouting, eating and drinking, sense and 
nonsense, in guantum sufficit. General Barnum 
pronounced the official Oration; after-dinner 
speeches were delivered by Generals Stoughton, 
Cooke, Meade, Force, Lee, Sheridan, and 
Wood, Governor Baldwin, Colonel Larned, 
and others less widely known to fame; letters, 
from great men of the Republic and from pig- 
mies, were read and recorded; the cash was 
received and accounted for; and the assem- 
bled officers ‘* went out.” 

As we said, such re-unions, where men can 
act like men and forget their partisanship, are 
commendable; and we trust the memories of 
past associations will be thus refreshed, year by 
year, while two remain, uncalled for to their 
reward, 

As aspecimen of book-making, this volume 
is a pattern of neatness, as Robert Clark & Co's 
work generally is. 


16.—Poceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Board of Trade, held in St. Louis, December, 
1871. Boston: 1872. Octavo, pp. xvi., 329. 


Our readers have been made acquainted, 
already, with the confederated body which is 
known as “ The National Board of Trade.” It 
is composed of delegates from the various 
local Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce which constitute its membership; and, 
as a kind of commercial Congress, it examines, 
discusses, and acts on various questions, intro- 
duced. by the constituent members, which serve 
- affect the business interests of the Repub- 
ic, 

The volume before us, for which we are in- 
debted to the excellent Secretary of the Board, 
furnishes an ample record of the fourth annual 
Convocation of that body; and we find in it, 
discussions, by practical men of business, of the 
questions of the improvement of the Levees on 
the Mississippi-river, ‘a National Pacific Rail- 
“ road,” the Wisconsin and Fox-river improve- 
ment, the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, pro- 
tection of the use of the telegraph, the proposed 
postal telegraph, State inspections of Merchan- 
dise, Quarantine Regulations, the Shipping in- 
terests, duties on Canadian timber, the Fisheries, 
the payment of the Federal Debt, Currency, 
Tariff revision, etc. Some portions of these dis- 
cussions are, probably, good for nothing: oth- 
er portions, quite as likely, are sensible, good, 
and valuable. A gassy merchant, like a gassy 
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editor, is not likely to say much which is 
worth anything; but there are some merchants, 
as wellas some editors, who are not gassy; 
and their words are apt to be words of wis- 
dom. 

We have pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers, who are generally thinking men, 
to the valuable material which this volume 
contains; and especially to capitalists and to 
those who are engaged in trade will it be found 
valuable. 


17.—A Semi-Centennial Discourse before the First Con- 
gregational Society in Bridgewater, Delivered on Lord’s 
Day, 11th September, 1871. By Richard Manning Hodges, 
a former Minister of the Society. With historical Notes. 
Cambridge: 1871. Octavo, pp. 59. 


Our honored friend, the author of this dis- 
course, fifty years before its delivery, had been 
ordained Pastor of the Society; and it was a 
graceful tribute to his sterling worth to fitly 
notice that event. And who could so prop- 


erly review the past fifty years, on that extra- 
ordinary occasion, as the venerable divine 
whose jubilee was thus to be commemorated ? 
In doing this, after having glanced at the 
three Ministers who had preceded him, in the 
pastoral office, in Bridgewater—Messrs. Benja- 


min Allen, 1717-1780; John Shaw, 1731-1791; 
and Zedechias Sangar, 1788-1820—Mr. Hodg- 
es alluded to the changes in the County of Ply- 
mouth, during the past fifty years; the decease 
of all except two of the Ministers who offici- 
ated at his ordination; the departure of nearly 
all who were then allied to him by the ties of 
studies and professional labors; the excitement 
which then prevailed, by reason of the “ Uni- 
“ tarian Controversy ;” and to the spirit in which 
he then engaged in his pastoral duties, He 
then glanced at the peculiarities of the Unitar- 
ian faith and his own unfaltering confidence 
on its claims to truthfulness; at the peculiari- 
ties of the orthodox creed, and the changes 
which have been made in it, during the past 
few years; and concluded with greetings to 
his hearers—the children and grand-children of 
those who, fifty years before, had seen him ded- 
icate himself to the service of God—and to 
their Pastor, his successor in office. 


18.—Memorial of Hon. William Kelly, presented to the 
New York State Agricultural Society, at the Annual 
Meeting, January %2, 1873, by Marsena R. Patrick, ex- 
President. Published by the Society. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell, Printer. 1878. Octavo, pp. 51. 


A beautiful tribute to the memory of one of 
the best of men, by that body of which he 
had been the presiding officer, and by whom he 
was well known. 
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19.—The General Association of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, 1812. Minutes of the Sev- 
entieth Annual Meeting, Pittafleld, June 18-20; with the 
Report on Home Evangelization and on the State of Re- 
tigion and Statistics of the Ministers and Churches. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1872. Octa- 
vo, pp. 182, 


A very complete Report of the work of the 
several orthodox Congregational Churches in 
Massachusetts, during 1871-2, their strength of 
membership, contributions, etc. 

As a careful compend of the Ecclesiastical 
statistics of the leading denomination of Massa- 
chusetts, for 1871-2, its importance will be evi- 


| dent to every one. 


20.—Journal of the Highty-second Annual Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 


| Massachusetts, held in Trinity Church, Boston, May 1 


and 2, 1872, with an Appendix. Boston: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 280, 


The annual exhibit of the condition of an- 
other branch of the Christian Church, in the 
State of Massachusetts, during 1871-2; and, 
like the last-named, important for reference to 
all who seek information concerning the eccle- 
siastical history of that venerable and virtuous 
Commonwealth. 


C.—OF FICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
21.—Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
year 1871. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1872. Octavo, pp. iv., 524. 


The Governmental Agricultural Annual for 
1871, the general character of which is well 
known, the country over, either in its present 
torm or as the Agricultural Report of the Pat- 
ent-office, under which title it was formerly 
published. 

The volume before us is well filled with ma- 
terial which will be found interesting and use- 
ful to “ well-to-live” farmers, in all parts of the 
United States; but as it is readily procurable 
by every one who will take the trouble to ask 
for it, we need not occupy our space by a 
more detailed description of its contents. 


22.—Laws of the State of New York affecting interests 
in the City and County of New York, passed by the Leg- 
islature of 1872. Published by authority of the Board of 
Supervisors. New York: 1872. Octavo, pp. (2) vi., 242 


A very significant record of the departure 
from “a republican form of government "— 
self-government—of those who assume to be the 
law-givers of the ancient city of New York; 
and quite as significant a record of the reckless 
disregard of her chartered rights, both of self- 
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vernment and of property, by those who, by 

ir means or by foul, have become, in law and 
in fact, the law-makers of New York. 

The local authorities have done well to col- 
lect the yearly infliction, in order that those 
who are the victims maybe made acquainted 
with the subject and with their own liabilities. 


23.—Statutes relating to the Albany County Peniten- 
tiary, with Forms of Commitment, Record of Conviction, 
Contract with Boards of Supervisors, etc., etc. Compiled 
and prepared by Nathaniel C. Moak, District-attorney of 
Albany-county, at the request of Amos Pillsbury, Superin- 
tendent. Albany: Joel-Munsell. 1872. Octavo, pp. 53. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Inspectors and 
Superintendent of the Albany Penitentiary, with the ac- 
companying documents, made December 11, 187%. With 
Report in relation to the International Penitentiary Con- 
gress. Albany: J. Munsell. 1872. Octavo, pp. 76. 


The peculiar character of the Albany Peni- 
tentiary is so well known that we need do no 
more than call the attention of such of our read- 
ers as are interested in the subject, to the works 
before us. They commend themselves to all 
who are engaged in reformatory labors; and 
the observations of General Pillsbury, on the 
mode of securing the desired results, commend 
themselves to every one. 


24.—Report of the State Librarian, to the General As- 
sembiy, relating to the Registration of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, and to Divorce, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 8ist, 1871. May Session, 1871. Printed by Order of 
the Legislature. Hartford: 1872. Octavo, pp. 82. 


A very important record of the progress of | 


population as well as of morals, in Connec- 
ticut. 


25.— Proceedings at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument by the City Council of Charlestown, 
June 17, 1872, Charlestown: 1872. Octavo, pp. 29. 


In 1869, the Common Council of the City of 
Charlestown appropriated twenty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of the soldiers and sailors, 
from that place, who fell or died during the 
recent War; and this pamphlet describes the 
ceremonies attending the public dedication of 
that monument, on the anniversary of Bunker’s- 
hill Battle, last year. 

. The Presentation Address, by the Mayor, was 
business-like and appropriate; and the Oration, 
by Hon. Richard Frothingham, was well-writ- 
ten and in excellent taste, such, indeed, as we 
might reasonably have expected from so well- 
read a scholar and so excellent a man, 

With the exception of the entire omission of 
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a description of the monument, this record of 
the services is all that could have been wished 
concerning the ceremonies referred to. 


%6.—Annual Report of the Adjutant-general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for the year ending De- 
cember 31,1871. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers. 
1872. Octavo, pp. 52. 


The Annual Report of the local military es- 
tablishment of Massachusetts; and as nothing 


of general interest appears in it, we need say 
nothing more concerning it. 


27.—Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Westchester, for the year 1871. Charles KE. 
Johnson, Clerk. New York: 1872. Octavo, pp. 691, 93- 
188. 


This volume contains the record of the doings 
of the local government of this County, at its 
annual session, in November last. It conse- 
quently possesses considerable importance to the 
tax-payers of this over-burdened community ; 
but its value to some of those who are not thus 
privileged is, also, not inconsiderable, because of 
the instalment of the ancient Minutes of the 
Board which it contains. Those ancient Minutes, 
agreeably to a Resolution adopted in 1869, are 
to be printed in small instalments, and appended 
to the current Journals, year by year, until they 
shall have been completed ; and the period em- 
braced in the volume before us, is that between 
October, 1794, and October, 1807. 


28.—Special Report on Immigration, accompanying in- 
Sormation for Immigrants relative to the prices and rent- 
als of land, the staple products, facilities of access to 
market, cost of farm stock, kind of labor in demand in the 
Western and Southern states, etc., etc. To which are ap- 
pended Tables showing the average weekly wages paid in 
the several States and Sections for factory, mechanical, 
and farm labor; the cost of provisions, groceries, dry- 
goods, and house-rent, in the various manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country, in the year 1869-70. By Edward 
Young, Ph. D., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1872. Octavo, pp. 
xxvii., 282. 


The character of this very important volume 
is made known in its title-page; and little re- 
mains for us to do, except to mention the fact 
that it has been prepared from Returns to Circu- 
lars, sent out by the Bureau of Statistics, to the 
several Assessors of Internal Revenue; and 
that the information communicated by those 
officers has been concentrated in this volume, in 
a form which must ensure for it a very extended 
and very beneficial influence. 

We have seldom seen a more useful volume 
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than this is; and it will be servicable to others 
than immigrants, and to those who were to the 
manor born as well as to the foreign-born 
stranger, seeking a home and a fortune among us. 

We are indebted to the learned author for the 
copy of the work which is before us; and we 
heartily thank him for it. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

29.—The Holy Bible according to the authorized version 
(A.D. 1611), with ar explanatory and critical Commen- 
tary and A Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F.C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. I. IL. Kings— 
Eether. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 
Octavo, pp. iv., 499. 


We have already noticed this excellent work ; 
and we have pleasure in returning to it, now. 

The volume before us contains the third of 
the series, embracing II. Kings, I., II., Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, carefully 
annotated by Rev. George Rawlinson, Canon of 
Canterbury and Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, at Oxford ; and the excellence of the 
annotations, both in the matter which they con- 
tain and in the arrangement of it, is amply 
guaranteed by the name of their author. 

Each of the Books is preceded by an Intro- 


duction, by Canon Rawlinson, containing, gen- 
erally, carefully-considered and well-written 
divisions on the scope of the work, the date of 
its composition, its author, its characteristics, the 
condition of the text, the authenticity of the 
history, etc.; and foot-notes, as carefully-pre- 
pared as the Introductions, accompany the text 


of the several Books. 
effort to display scholarship ; and the effect is 
that, in these volumes, there is more real, solid, 
useful information, for sober, bible-reading 
Christians, presented with great modesty, than 
in any other Commentary, designed for general 
use, with which we are acquainted. Indeed, 
there is something in this work which fills our 
standard of what such a work should be. We 
are not an Episcopalian of either the American 
or ** the Anglican church,” yet we have not seen 
a syllable in the entire work, as far as it has been 
published, which has jarred our prejudices or 
aroused our dissent. The aim, both of the 
Editor in chief and those who assist him, is, 
evidently, to instruct the every-day reader as 
well as him who is well-read ; and, while there is 
a frequent citation of the original Hebrew and 
discussion of its meaning, it is done with so 
much quiet modesty and with such evident 
desire to make all understand what is said, that 
even the unlearned become interested in what, 
otherwise, would become very tedious. The 
excellent taste displayed in getting up the vol- 
umes adds to the pleasure we experience in 


In all these, there is no | 
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examining them; and we are quite sure those of 
our readers who are interested in biblical litera- 
ture will thank us for calling their attention to 
such an admirable work. 


80.—An Hssay towards an Indian Bibliography. Be- 
ing a Catalogue of Books, relating to the History, Anti- 
quities, Languages, Customs, Religion, Wars, Literature, 
and Origin of the American [ndians,in the Library of 
Thomas W. Field. With Bibliographical and Historical 
Notes, and Synopses of the contents of some of the works 
least known. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1878. Octavo, pp. iv. , 430, 


The atfthor of this volume has made the vari- 
ous publications relating to the aborigines of 
America a special study, for several years; and 
few collectors or librarians, if any, can exhibit 
so complete a collection of them, on his own 
book-shelves. It was very reasonable, therefore, 
that Mr. Field should incline to tell the world 
what he had learned of the bibliography of that 
interesting class of American historical, ethno- 
logical, and philological literature; and those 
into whose hands this handsome vulume shall 
fall will thank him for what he has done, in 
this peculiar field of labor, notwithstanding the 
defects in it which will be seen by every experi- 
enced collector. 

As this volume assumes to be merely ‘‘ a Cat- 
‘*alogue of Books * * * inthe library of 
‘*Thomas W. Field,” it must not be regarded 
as anything else than that; and as itis very 
evident to all who read the Preface that the plan 
originally laid out by the author has been 
‘* greatly abridged ”"—the entire second class of 
works referred to, in that Preface, for instance, 
having evidently been dropped, as, also, is the 
last-named of the classes, in many instances—it 
can hardly be regarded as even a fair ‘‘ Catalogue 
‘‘of Books in Thomas W. Field’s Library.” 
The system adopted in the arrangement of the 
title-pages, also, is an unusual one and, if we 
must say it, an exceedingly poor one; and, al- 
though the notes appended to the various titles 
are generally stored with useful information, 
they are too often loaded down, also, with words 
ot considerably less importance; while the trans- 
lations of titles originally printed in other langua- 
ges than the English are not always rendered 
accurately and, very often, are quite imperfect. 

We do not desire to under-estimate the useful- 
ness of this Catalogue, as far as it goes, as soon 
as the system on which it was constructed has 
been learned; but we cannot help regretting 
that more was not made of the unusual oppor- 
tunity which, in this case, was opened to Mr. 
Field, to have made such a bibliography of the 
literature pertaining to the ethnology, history, 
biography, philology, characteristics, and fall 
of the American Indians as would have immor- 
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talized both him and his library. Such oppor- 
tunities are very seldom afforded: we suspect 
Mr. Field will never find another. 

The typography of the volume is the best of 
the Riverside Press; and few will desire any 
handsomer. 


81.— William H. Seward’s Travels around the World. 
Edited by Olive Risley Seward. With two hundred illus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. Octavo, 
pp. xii., 780, 


We have seldom seen a work which has pre- 
sented greater attractions, for the general reader, 
than this, nor one which offers greatér induce- 
ments, for a careful perusal, from the beginning 
to the close of the narrative. 

The extent of the journey and the variety of 
incidents described—while they secured a great 
variety of subjects and only a rapid survey of 
different scenes, different peoples, and different 
adventures—nowhere allow, in this brief record 
of them, long stories nor the display of long- 
winded rhetorical flourishes ; and the reader, in 
consequence, is not wearied nor is any single 
subject “run into the ground.” 

It is an admirable volume for those who seek 
general information while they also seek repose— 
for those who are wearied by either intellectual 
or physical labor and desire recreation which 
shall not be wholly without profit—and the 
illustrations serve to increase its attractions and 
render it more useful. 

The typography of the volume is very neat; 
and some of the wood-cuts with which it is illus- 
trated, are perfect gems of art, the view of 
Governor Seward’s residence, for instance, is a 
master-piece. 


83.—History of New York City from the discovery to 
the present day, by William L. Stone. New York: Virtue 
& Yorston. 1872. Octavo, pp. xx., 4, (not paged) 9-658, 
(Appendix) 186. 


This showy volume has been placed in our 
hands; and, although, not exactly a ‘‘ recent 
‘* publication,” we notice it, for the information 
of ‘* whom it may concern.” 

Some three or four years since, an enterpris- 
ing advertising-agent, in New York, considered 
that a ‘‘history of New York” which could be 
employed as a medium for advertisements to be 
scattered throughout the text or gathered, in 
appendix form, at the end of it, might be made 
to pay the expense of preparing it; and he re- 
solved to try the experiment. As it was intend- 
ed to be used only as a camel, for the purpose of 
carrying the advertisements—which were to be 
the real treasures of the enterprise—it was not 
necessary that this ‘‘ history ” should be prepared 
with much care nor with any particular regard 
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to historical accuracy ; and, consequently, only a 
mere pittance was appropriated for its prepara- 
tion—indeed, the willing .author hoped to 
receive his compensation in the indirect form of 
profits to be derived from printing the work 
rather than frem the apology for a price for his 
labor in writing it which the enterprising Pub- 
lisher agreed to pay. 

The volume, thus prepared, was printed ip 
the author’s printing-office; and, for reasons 
with which the author had nothing to do, it 
was not a commercial success—we incline to the 
belief that nobody was paid their just dues, in 
any department of its preparation. 

The waif thus left on the hands of the author 
and printer, subsequently met the quick eye of 
an English publishing-house in New York; 
and an arrangement was made with Mr. Stone, 
for a mere trifle, to enlarge the tract which he 
had prepared for Mr. Cleve to the extent of a 
respectable octavo; and the result is before us, 
in the showy volume which is the subject of 
this notice. 

As it was intended to be only ‘‘ a book-seller’s 
“job,” and was paid for only as such, nothing 
else than a hack-volume has been produced—a 
volume crammed with pictures, appropriate and 
inappropriate; a volume which is a mere 
vehicle for mostly cast-off pictures already worn 
out in other works and borrowed for the decora- 
tion of this; a volume which is hawked around 
the country and pushed on the unwary as one of 
real historical merit ; a volume which does not 
depend on its merits for success, bat on the as- 
surance of the canvasser who crowds it into the 
market and on the multitude of the pictures it 
contains. To increase the bulk of the original 
tract, with as little labor as possible, an article 
on the Erie Canal Celebration, which was writ- 
ten, years ago, by Colonel Stone, for the memoir 
published by the Corporation of the City of 
New York, is gobbled, entire, and thrust, in 
extenso, into the text of the narrative; and a 
stump-speech, on “the Ring-frauds,” by Mr. 
Roosevelt ; two papers, by Gulian C. Verplanck, 
published in Zhe Talisman, some forty years 
ago; the Constitutions of the Tontine Associa- 
tion and Tammany Society; a paper, on Rich- 
mond Hill, prepared for Taz HistorrcaL Mae- 
AZINE, by General Prosper M. Wetmore; a 
Message of Governor Hoffman; and other ex- 
tended papers and newspaper paragraphs, have 
either shared the same fate, mostly without cred- 
it, or been bunched together, as a make-weight, 
in the form of Appendices, at the close ot the 
narrative. 

The result of this peculiar process of book- 
making will be seen by every one; and the ex- 
act merit of the volume, as history, can be readi- 
ly measured by the author’s manner of filling 
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the space between its covers—it reflects no 
credit on the name which its author delights 
to exhibit; and if that predecessor of his, 
whose name he bears, could see and read it, 
the Commercial Advertiser would not afford 
space enough for the denunciations which 
would be hurled at him, 

Possibly Mr. Stone can afford to trifle with 
the public and hazard what he has of reputa- 
tion by the promulgation of such a work as 
this, over his own name; but we doubt it. 

Typographically considered, the volume is a 
very neat one. 


88.—Library of Choice Ficton. 

L—Athis Gates. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. Octavo, pp. vi., 281. Price $1. 

IL.—Galama; or The Beggars (The founders of the 
Dutch Republic). By J.B. Liefde. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. Octavo, pp. 167. Price $1. 

Ill.—May, By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. Octavo, pp. 209. Price $1. 


Under the title of Library of Choice Fiction, 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. announce 
their intention to publish a series of works, ‘‘ by 
‘*the best authors of the day, the leading char- 
‘acteristics of which shall be elevation and 
“purity of tone, and entire freedom from 
‘‘every thiag in the remotest degree demoraliz- 
‘*ing.” They will be handsomely printed and, 
occasionally, illustrated ; and, to those who use 
this class of literature, the three volumes referred 
to at the head of this article, wiJl afford an ear- 
nest of what the series will be. 

Those who have read them, give them high 
praise, both for the structure of the respective 
narratives and the character of their teachings. 


84.—The Undeveloped West; or, Five years in the Ter- 
ritories ; being a complete history of that vast region be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific, its Resources, Cli- 
mate, Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, Etc., Etc. Life 
and Adventure on Prairies, Mountains, and the Pacific 
Coast. With two hundred and forty illustrations, from 
original sketches and photographic views of the scenery, 
cities, lands, mines, people, and curiosities of the Great 
West. By J. H. Beadle. Philadelphia: National Publish- 
ing Co. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 823. 


The author of this volume “ went West,” 
from Evansville, Indiana, in search of health ; 
proceeding, by way of Chicago, through Wis- 
consin and fowa—a considerabie distance on 
foot—Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, back to Utah, Kansas, back to 
California and Utah, thence to New Mexico, 
Colorado, the Indian country, Arizona, back to 
Missouri, to Nauvoo, through Iowa, Southern 
Dakota, Minnesota—over the Northern Pacific 
railroad—thence, through Iowa, Nebraska, 
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Utah, and California, to Oregon, and back to 
Indiana. A month was spent in Texas, and 
the narrative of that trip forms a supplement 
to the work. 

The story of the author’s adventures, during 
the five years thus spent, is admirably narrat- 
ed; and we admire the bravery with which he, 
very often, overthrows stereotyped stories and 
tells the ugly truth, as he personally found it. 
Of course, there was adventure and, very often, 
hazard—there was, also, any quantity of discom- 
fort, spiced with a seasoning of frontier wick- 
edness—but the story is told dispassionately ; 
the country is described with evident fidelity 
to the truth; and “the West” is presented, in 
brief, just as it really is, regardless of land- 
speculators and senseless philosophers who talk 
so much on the subject. 

The style of the writer is that of a journalist, 
rather than that of a mere tourist; and he in- 
troduces all sorts of people, among his charac- 
ters; notices all sorts of subjects—climate, scen- 
ery, lands, timber, western “ cussedness,” home- 
missions, Catholic and Protestant work among 
the Indians, agriculture, mining, city and 
country life, railroads, the present and the fu- 
ture—and leaves little unlooked-at. The con- 


sequence is, his volume is attractive to the 
many while it is, also, valuable to the few—it 


will amuse while it will, also, instruct—and we 

take pleasure in commending it to our readers, 
The typography of the volume is fair; but 

the wood-cuts are wretched specimens of art. 


85.—How I found Livingstone: travels, adventures, 
and discoveries in Central Africa: including an account 
of Four Months Residence with Dr. Livingstone. By 
Henry M. Stanley. With Maps and Illustrations after 
Drawings by the Author. Published only by Subscription. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co: 187%. Octavo, 
pp. xxiii., 786. 


The story of Livingstone’s adventures, in 
Central Africa; the prevailing sentiment of 
his death; and the alleged discovery of him, 
by Mr. Stanley, an employé of the New York 
Herald, are known to all our readers; and, by 
them, the alleged discovery has been believed 
or disbelieved, as has best suited them. 

There can be no doubt, however, without re- 
gard to the alleged discovery, that Mr. Stanley 
really visited Africa; and, if for no other rea- 
son, the volume before us is interesting as a 
narrative of journeys in the interior of that 
Continent; of adventures with men and beasts, 
in the wilderness; of privations and hazard in 
the cause of American enterprise. 

We are not of those, however, who entirely 
deny the truth of Mr. Stanley’s claim of hay- 
ing found the veteran wanderer ; nor are we of 
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those who implicitly believe all that has been 
said in behalf of it. We cannot pretend to 
suppose that the family of Doctor Livingstone 
and the Foreign Office, in London, can have 
been wholly cheated; nor are we inclined to 
suppose that, notwithstanding Mr. Stanley is 
not very much of a Christian; in all his habits, 
he is altogether a heathen ora fraud. We in- 
cline to the belief, therefore, that Doctor Liv- 
ingstone was reached—unless his papers were 
found, where he was not—and we incline to the 
belief, also, that, like most other “ newspaper- 
“ men,” Mr. Stanley made the most of his mate- 
rial and, now-and-then, spliced it with the home- 
made article. 

In any event, however, as we have said, the 
volume is a very interesting one; and the neat- 
ness of its typography renders it yet more at- 
tractive. 





86.—A Memorial of the Right Reverend Carlton 
Chase, D.D., first Bishop of New Hampshire. 1844 to 
1870. With a Biographical Sketch. Press of the Clare- 
mont Publishing Company. Sine anno. Octavo, pp, 95. 


In this beautiful \olume, we find, jirst, a 
record of the funeral of the venerable prelate 
who was “ the first Bishop of New Hampshire,” 
including the addresses of the Bishop of Con- 
necticut, the Rector of Trinity-church, Clare- 
mont, and the Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., 
of New York, and, second, a biographical 
sketch of his life. 

Bishop Chase was a native of New Hamp- 
shire—a descendant of the early settlers of that 
region—where he was born, in 1794, of hum- 
ble parents, He was brought up under Bap- 
tist influences and associations, but cast his 
lot with the Episcopalians, later in life. His 
education was limited; and he began life as a 
country school-master, interspersing the occu- 
ng with farm-work, during the Summer. 

1818, he entered Dartmouth-college; was 
one of a Company which volunteered to de- 
fend Portsmouth against the British, in 1814; 
united with the Episcopalian church, in 1817; 

aduated, in 1817; was ordained a Deacon, 
in 1818; was employed, temporarily, at Lynn 
and Springfield, Massachusetts; in the same 
year, removed to Bellows Falls, Vermont; 
married Harriet Cutler, in 1820; and, soon 
after, was ordained to the priesthood; in 1844, 
was called to the Bishopric of New Hampshire 
and removed to Claremont; and there, in 1870, 
he died, lamented by all who knew him. 

The volume before us is a fit memorial of 
such a man—plain, honest, complete. It is 
without any mere ornament, and yet it is at- 
tractive by reason of its modest beauty. A 
well-spent life is fitly presented in such a vol- 





ume; and we add it to our New Hampshire 
series with unqualified pleasure. 





87.—Loring, Short, & Harmon’s Illustrated Guide 
Book for Portland and Vicinity. By “ Our Young Wo- 
“man about Town.” With a summary History of Port- 
land, by the late Hon, Wm. Willis. Portland: Loring, 
Short, & Harmon. Sine anno [1873.] Duodecimo, pp. 
100. Price 50 cents. 


This is one of the neatest and best of those 
useful little volumes known as Guide-books— 
those local friends who direct the stranger-visi- 
tor where to go and for what purpose. 

It isan admirable guide to“ Portland and 
“Vicinity ;” its illustrations—two maps and 
seven full-page photographic views—are well- 
selected, well-executed, and entirely appropri- 
ate; its history of the city, from the pen of 
our late friend, Hon. William Willis, needs no 
commendation to our readers; and, altogether, 
the little volume, whether regarded as a mere 
Guide-book, for temporary use, or as a local, 
for future reference, is worthy of a place in ev- 
ery collection of Maine’s literature. * 





88.—Lombard Street: a description of the Money 
Market. By Walter Bagehut, New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. viii., 359. 


This volume is not one which may be ran 
over in a few minutes and dismissed, as unwor- 
thy of further notice, but one which demands 
a careful perusal, careful thought, and honest 
consideration. It is a carefully-prepared his- 
tory of the London money-market, in all its re- 
lations; and as that market controls, very 
largely, the monetary affairs of the world, there 
can be few subjects which appeal, with greater 
force, to every business-man and every man 
who has business, in our country as well as in 
Europe. 

It is well, therefore, that such a book has 
been printed in America; it will be well, 
also, it Americans will read it, carefully, and 
profit from its teachings. 

The typography of the work is very neat. 


89.—Arthur Bonnicastle. An American Novel. By J. 
G. Holland. With twelve full-page Illustrations by Mary 
A. Hallock. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1878. Duodecimo, pp, 401. Price $1.75 


This is said to be “the most natural and 
“ finished prose work of its popular author ;” 
and that will be regarded as a sufficient pass- 
port to many readers, 

It is autobiographical in form, if not in fact, 
and it teaches self-respect and self-reliance, 
and condemns the opposite traits of character, 
with great power. 

It is very neatly printed. 


